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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Peace delegates are here, and the conference is 
expected to begin work on Monday. There has, of 
course, been a continuous stream of rumours, always 
on wondrous good authority, as to what is going to 
happen. Only a silly person will trouble to read stuff 
of that sort. There is nothing to do or say but quietly 
wait and see what happens. Expressions of opinion 
on what ought to happen or what one would like to 
happen are a little worse than out of place now. The 
matter is in a way sub judice, and only the parties 
to the cause have a right to speak. Sir E. Grey told 
the House on Wednesday definitely that the Ambas- 
sadors of the Powers would meet in London shortly 
for an informal exchange of views. It would not be a 
conference in the diplomatic sense. Should a formal 
meeting prove desirable, it will be held in Paris, 
M. Poincaré having first suggested a conference. 


It is, at any rate, of good omen that the Powers are 
willing to meet at all, as Sir E. Grey said. They 
cannot regard matters as past discussion, or they would 
not come here to discuss. We all know how great a 
difference a personal meeting makes. A few men face 
to face will settle anything that can be settled and 
that they wish to settle. If they part without agree- 
ment, it means either that no common term could be 
found, or that one or more came into conference with 
minds already made up on important points, which one 
need not expect in this case. But there must be only a 
few round the table ; a large committee may differ finally 
on matters the most easily arranged. Sir E. Grey 
has scored a success, and at least we may hope for a 
good deal from it. Meantime the Triple Alliance has 
been renewed. All the Powers take the announcement 
coolly enough, because all expected it. 


Germany’s tone throughout has been exemplary. It 
is naturally easier for Berlin to be calm in this crisis 
than for Vienna; but it seems a pity Vienna cannot be 
rather less nervy. It is also a pity that French news- 
papers cannot restrain themselves from silly outbursts. 
The irritable temper some of them show because 
they think they see England and Germany drawing 
together really suggests the plaint of a jealous mis- 
tress. Can they not see that such a tone is a humi- 
liating confession of weakness? They complain that 
the Entente is unenergetic compared with the 
Alliance. But an entente and an alliance are not the 
same things. 


The Nationalists’ new affection for England could not 
stand the strain of the Union Jack on Thursday. It 
might be the game to lip-love England and the Empire 
over here, but to have to fly the Union Jack in Ireland, 
that was too much. The truth would out then; and 
Nationalist indignation burst forth. Mr. MacVeagh 
jeered at the flag, and Mr. Birrell explained that after 
all it is very modern. But the amendment was not 
thrown away; oh! no: it will serve a capital purpose. 
Against Mr. Redmond’s protestation of loyalty and 
love we hold up his friends’ welcome to the British flag. 
In that light their rejection of it shows clear cut. This 
will tell more with meetings than many speeches. 


There is a point worth mentioning about this aborted 
Committee debate: from the first evening to the last 
there was not a single speech which could be described 
as obstruction. We are sure that if this were put to 
any of the clerks at the table or to the Speaker—nor 
must we in fairness omit the Chairman—they would 
agree with this. Obstruction, which alone justifies the 
use of the gag and guillotine, is a perfectly definite 
parliamentary device which has often been resorted to 
by the Irish, and sometimes by sections of the Liberals 
and Conservatives. It is a very difficult business, 
requiring presence of mind—and presence of person— 
and, as a fact, there is not the machinery on our benches 
for obstruction at the present time, even were there the 
desire. 


The Prime Minister therefore has crushed out and 
smashed up debate and free speech in Parliament with- 
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out even the excuse of the tyrant. It is the most 
cynical act of political despotism that stands to the 
credit of a Prime Minister in England. Mr. Asquith’s 
repressive legislation in Parliament deserves to rank in 
history with Sidmouth’s repressive legislation outside 
Parliament; but there is this difference—Sidmouth and 
his Six Acts were absolutely called for through the 
dangers of the day, whereas Mr. Asquith has acted 
without the slightest excuse of the kind. 


The Government poodles have done another exem- 
plary week’s work over this Home Rule Bill, trotting 
in and out between the Lobbies and the tea’ and 
smoking rooms at the crack of the whip. There has 
broken out not a bark nor a low growl among the whole 
pack in the House itself since the problem of the money 
has been solved by putting its head under the guillo- 
tine. Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ Sometimes I stroll in to 
see what is going on ”’ still holds the field as the saying 
that perfectly expresses the attitude of Ministers 
towards their own measure. 


Cruft, we suppose, will shift his next dog show from 
Islington to*North S. Pancras. There he will find at 
least a new judge for the poodle class—Mr. Joseph 
Martin, Liberal M.P. for the division. Mr. Martin 
has just admitted that the present race of these 
Home Rule poodles, poodles that the Government take 
about on strings, are a poor lot—though we fear he 
votes among them in the House ! He declines to yap for 
the Government, unless he thinks the Government is 
right. The poodle is, however, not quite such a de- 
graded dog as Mr. Martin would make him out by 
comparing him with the rank and file of the Govern- 
ment party. We have lately come across one that finds 
truffles for a poor man in the most wonderful way. 
Moreover, the poodle is often a humane kind of dog 
with a dash of something very much like that which 
we style reason. 


We suspect that what has hurt the Liberal strain of 
poodles, which Mr. Martin so disapproves of, is too 
much in-breeding. The Whips of the party have 
neglected to introduce some new blood into their 
kennels at Westminster. They have got a strain, no 
doubt, that is now very much to their liking. The 
poodles of the party, with ribbons round their necks, 
look very nice to the Ministerial eye as they sit in the 
carriages of their mistresses, or run most tractably to 
heel when their masters take them out for an airing. 
But they want character : they want a little dog devilry. 
Most men have a sneaking admiration for the dog 
that now and then breaks bounds and goes out for a 
hunt of its own. 


The Ministerial poodles, in truth, want just a touch 
of independence. We think some of the conversation 
between Czsar and Luath rather apposite—especially 
Czsar’s reply to Luath’s innocent notion that his friends 
go a-parliamentin for Britain’s guid : 

“* Haith, lad, ye little ken about it; 

For Britain’s guid! Guid faith! I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 
An’ saying aye or no ’s they bid him.’”’ 


The glaring iniquities of the Home Rule closure are 
to be doubled with Welsh Disestablishment. Up till 
now Friday has been a close time for big Bills. It is 
now the chosen time for the furthest reaching clauses 
of the meanest little Bill ever introduced. This is all 
that the Liberal Churchmen in the Commons have got 
for their pains. Half a dozen of them, if they had had 
the courage of their convictions, could have destroyed 
the Bill in the first fortnight. Instead of that they have 
held two or three futile meetings and put down a few 
compromising amendments. The Government, gaug- 
ing them at their proper value, is consistently ignoring 
their half-hearted protests. Clauses 3 and 4, the 
critical clauses of dismemberment and disendowment, 
are given three or four hours of gagged discussion 
apiece. 


What do the Liberal Churchmen think outside? Not 
even the Bishop of Birmingham has anything to say for 
dismemberment. Is this the reason that the House is 
not even allowed to discuss it? And as for disen- 
dowment, the protests of Liberal Churchmen in the 
country, and of Nonconformists as well, have been like 
leaves in autumn. All the answer that they have got 
so far is the most drastic closure resolution that has 
ever been inflicted upon the House. However, nothing 
but the Irish Nationalist vote saved the Government 
on the disendowment amendment, their majority falling 
to fifty. So some Liberal Churchmen and some Non- 
conformists did back their protests with their votes. 


The ‘‘ jackals”’ are still being hunted by the best 
and boldest of the Tory hounds, and this week has 
found Major Archer-Shee in full cry on quite a hot 
scent in Surrey. He asked the Prime Minister on 
Monday whether he could say if the Secret Land Com- 
mittee was carrying on investigations in that county. 


Mr. Asquith: ‘‘ I have no information which would 
enable me to answer the question ’’. 


What could better bear out what we said last week, 
that the Prime Minister hates the Secret Land Inquiry 
and hates people asking him about it—asking him the 
simplest, most innocent questions which could be 
answered by a plain “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ with all the 
ease in the world! 


Not getting his ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘“‘no’’, Major Archer- 
Shee, quite rightly, went on to worry the Government 
slightly. He asked, would Mr. Asquith ask the Com- 
mittee to investigate the case of a large estate at Hind- 
head being laid down in grass for a deer park by a 
Radical landlord? And whether in this case the 
pheasant would replace the peasant, or the peasant the 
pheasant? No answer of course! Our own idea is 
that trainloads of deer fetched from Scotland—as we 
suppose they would be in such a case—and plumped 
down on the ciays of Surrey would probably in the 
end get hoof disease and die out; but of course that 
is not our affair. Moreover, a Radical landlord 
has just as much right, as doubtless Major Archer- 
Shee would admit, to have deer in his park as to have 
butlers in his pantry. We assure the Radical landlord 
that we should be the last to look over his park fence 
with a grudge. 


Indeed Demos has a perfect right to deer as Demos 
has to dinner. What we dislike, and what probably 
Major Archer-Shee dislikes, is not Demos deer-shooting 
or dining but Demos pretending that only tyrant 
Tories do these things—and, by doing them, in some 
unexplained manner, dispossess the poor. The thing 
is most ungentle hypocrisy. 


The other day, by the way, as we passed through the 
district which Major Archer-Shee asked the Prime 
Minister about, we chanced to see Demos preparing 
for the chase; and it must be said that some of these 
fortunate ones on the Radical side know how to do 
themselves and their friends really well. They also 
often know how to do their followers well. One was 
much struck by the way in which Demos in Surrey 
dressed not only his beaters or keepers in fine grey 
and red, but, apparently, even his “‘stops’’. It seems 
almost like a return to the merry days of Robin Hood. 
Pheasants ought to feel gratified to be shot by such 
a landlord. 


On Tuesday Form IV. came up in the House once 
again, and once again the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was assiduous in his attention to his ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Duties ’’—flinging dust out of the ‘* National Cinder- 
heap’’ into the eyes of people. The judges declared the 
famous threat in Form IV. illegal. We all understand 
illegal to mean illegal, and there was a natural demand 
that the form should be withdrawn—after millions of 
copies of it had already been sent out. Mr. Lloyd 
George Was heckled by Mr. Cassel this week about this 
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form and also Forms V. and VIII., which have been 
condemned by the judges. Is it true they were illegal? 
The plain man can make nothing, of course, of the 
reply: he is not meant to make anything of it; it is 
dust from the cinderheap to get into his eyes. 


‘*The action in question’’, ran the reply, ‘‘ was in 
respect of a form the use of which has been discon- 
tinued for some time. The Department concerned 
fully realises the importance of issuing only such forms 
as are in conformity with the law, and I do not pro- 
pose to take any further steps in the matter.’”’ And 
an instant or two later, heckled further by Mr. Cassel, 
he goes on to declare of one or all three of these same 
condemned forms, issued in millions, that they ‘‘ have 
not been declared illegal . . . it was purely a question 
of the date of issue’’. So much for little Welsh 
attorneyism! But Mr. King, the outright Radical 
M.P., put the thing in its real light : ‘*‘ Whether illegal 
or not ’’, said he amid laughter, ‘‘ have not these forms 
brought in a great deal of interesting information? ”’ 
There you have the whole thing without hypocrisy. 


Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that Sir Francis Bridgeman had retired for 
“‘reasons of ill-health ’’—that ‘‘ the withdrawal of so 
distinguished an officer was only tempered by the fact 
that no difference of view or policy had led to dis- 
agreement ’’. Five minutes later he was forced to 
explain that Sir Francis had been dismissed. Lord 
Charles Beresford had pressed Mr. Churchill hard; so 
that Mr. Churchill began to wonder whether Lord 
Charles and Sir Francis had been exchanging notes. 
**Are you speaking on behalf of an officer? ’’ asked 
Mr. Churchill, thus putting the Opposition upon 
a hot scent. Thereafter Lord Charles followed Mr. 
Churchill in the manner of Bunyan’s hero: “‘ Sir, you 
talk as if you knew something more than all the world 
doth, and if I take not my mark amiss, I deem I have 
half a guess at you: is not your name Mr. By-ends of 
Fairspeech?’’ Mr. Churchill on Thursday tried to 
abolish the distinction between resigning spontaneously 
and being asked to resign; but he was unsuccessful. 
The Government has confessed. 


Full discussion at Westminster of Canada’s gift of 
Dreadnoughts must, of courtesy, be postponed till after 
the debates at Ottawa. But Mr. Asquith has assured 
the House that the Canadian Dreadnoughts will not 
affect Mr. Churchill’s programme. This definite an- 
nouncement is certainly the best form our ‘‘ warm 
appreciation and heartfelt gratitude’’ can take. Mr. 
Asquith did well to round upon Mr. Keir Hardie on 
Tuesday. Canada’s Dreadnoughts are, for Mr. Keir- 
Hardie, a gift-horse. He desired to know whether the 
Labour men in Canada were with the Canadian Govern- 
ment in building Dreadnoughts. ‘‘ That ’’, Mr. 
Asquith rapped, ‘‘ is entirely a matter for the Canadian 
Parliament.”’ 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has a different plan from Mr. 
Borden’s for the Navy—or navies—of Canada. In the 
Canadian House of Commons on Thursday he proposed 
that Canada should build a fleet for the Atlantic and a 
fleet for the Pacific—one Dreadnought to be the largest 
unit of each fleet. The ships, he urged, should be built 
in Canada, manned from Canada, and kept entirely dis- 
tinct from the British Navy. Sir Wilfrid, in his speech, 
dwelled principally upon the withdrawal of British ships 
from foreign waters. England, he argued, is making 
all safe at home: it is Canada’s plain duty to provide 
for their own coasts. Sir Wilfrid divides the Empire 
into sections, each section viewing the problem of its 
defence as a thing apart. It is of a piece with the 
separatist tendencies he has shown before ; and with his 
dictum that Canada need not be fighting because 
England is at war. 


Lord Crewe must look to his facts. An elementary 
acquaintance with the history of Indian tariffs would 
have saved him from the astonishing statement that 


no party leader had ever based his Indian policy on 
anything but the good of India and its wants. The 
story of the cotton duties shows a persistent and re- 
peated disregard of those interests, under parliamentary 
pressure from Manchester, by Liberal as well as Con- 
servative Viceroys in the face of opposition from their 
own Councils. Lord Crewe should look up the existing 
tariff, and ask why, by the act of a Liberal Viceroy, 
cotton goods pay only 34 per cent. ; why yarn is free; 
and why Indian mills are taxed on their production. 
The general rate on other commodities is 5 per cent., 
with no countervailing excise. This attack on Mr. 
Bonar Law is just a bid, open and unashamed, for the 
Lancashire vote at the expense, once again, of the 
Indian industry. 


The North Eastern Railway strike is absolutely 
indefensible, and it is one of the most flagrant 
acts of suicide which trade unionists have rushed 
into committing so frequently in recent years. 
What leaps to the eye is that a railway company 
may be entirely right, and their servants entirely 
wrong, and yet there may be a strike not only 
local, of the men directly concerned, but an imme- 
diate attempt at a coup de main to drive the head 
officials against their judgment to declare a general 
strike. When there is talk of any future strike, as 
Mr. Thomas M.P. talked to the Industrial Council last 
week, the first thing to be remembered against the 
railwaymen will be that some of them resorted to this 
abominable expedient for engine-driver Knox. 


Mr. Chester Jones, the London magistrate, has been 
appointed to inquire whether there are grounds for 
recommending the Crown to grant a pardon to Knox. 
This means he is to inquire as to the reasonableness 
of the case for conviction. Railwaymen with sense and 
self-control, and with leaders equal to their position, 
would have understood at once that to obtain this in- 
quiry was their true objective. Is thecountry to be dis~ 
turbed and trade ruined because an engine-driver is 
convicted for drunkenness? If Knox was wrongly 
convicted, and the strike ends with his reinstatement, 
no principle will be vindicated. If he was rightly con- 
victed, the ‘‘ individual liberty ’’ claim still remains 
open. The whole thing is wanton economic waste and 
social anarchy. 


The division ballots of the British Medical Associa- 
tion are going steadily against service under the Insur- 
ance Act. The position will not be clear till results 
are discussed and accepted at the representative meet- 
ing fixed for 21 December. Meantime a small body 
of doctors are preparing to offer themselves as ready 
to accept service should the B.M.A. refuse. Very 
foolishly some of the Radical newspapers are taking 
what comfort they can from these secessions, and in- 
directly urging the Government to note that a minority 
of doctors are ready to form panels. Whatever the 
end, it would be disastrous to try working the Act in 
defiance of a big majority of the profession. 


Now the Committee on Sir Stuart Samuel’s seat have 
to consider their Report, they will be very conscious of 
the truth of Mr. Asquith’s saying at the lawyers’ dinner 
given to him on his Premiership: Sooner or later 
everyone at the Bar has to reckon with Danckwerts. 
Though there are many trained lawyers on the Com- 
mittee, some of whom will be, and all of whom might 
be Judges, it is very clear after Mr. Danckwerts’ com- 
plicated arguments that the proper tribunal would have 
been a Law Court, and not a Committee. 


Perhaps Mr. Danckwerts’ most unexpected argument 
was that even if the Contract Act 1782 applied to the 
circumstances of the short loans, the India Council 
and Treasury Bills, and the silver purchase, the seat 
would not be vacated. All that would happen, it was 
urged, would be that the member is disqualified from 
sitting and voting while the contract is going on. This 
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is said to be the effect of the Act of Union of 1801 
adapting the Statutes of Great Britain to the new United 
Kingdom Parliament. 


The Marconi Inquiry wants speeding up. It has 
been sitting for several weeks; but has not yet really 
come to grips with the main task. The more serious 
charges against Ministers of the Government have not 
yet been touched. Further discussion as to the com- 
parative merits of the Poulsen and the Marconi systems 
seems at this stage unnecessary. Experts have dis- 
agreed; but it seems fairly clear that the Poulsen 
system was not as fully considered by the Post Office 
as their technical advisers would have wished. If this 
old ground is to be covered afresh with every succeed- 
ing witness, important matters will have to be scamped 
later on, unless the Committee propose to sit for several 
years. Almost it seemed on Monday that the Com- 
mittee, examining Mr. Taylor, meant seriously to close. 
But they began over again on Wednesday. ‘ 


Mr. Taylor was staff engineer when the Department 
was negotiating with the Marconi Company. On 
15 December he was at a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, when the contract was discussed. On 
21 December he bought shares in the Marconi 


Company. On 19 March he sold them at a 
profit of 50 per cent. Mr. Taylor did not, at 
the time when he was technical adviser to the 


Wireless Department, use his position to support 
the claims of the Marconi Company, in which he was 
a shareholder. Had he done so, as Mr. Herbert Samuel 
said in his letter of reproof, his ‘‘ retention in the 
public service would have been impossible”. Mr. 
Taylor has been severely reprimanded and reduced in 
rank. It does not appear that Mr. Taylor was alto- 
gether aware of the position in which he was placing 
himself. He seems to have slipped partly from igno- 
rance, and partly from lack of delicacy—precisely as 
the Government slipped in their dealings with Messrs. 
Montagu. 


Sir Roger Casement informed the Putumayo Com- 
mittee on his giving fresh evidence that Sefior Arana 
was being banqueted on 5 November by the commercial 
inhabitants of Iquitos. The present liquidator of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company informed his admirers that 
his unanimous appointment by the British shareholders 
proved that nothing had happened to discredit his good 
name. Is it not time that the application to the Court 
to remove him should come to something? Nothing 
has been heard of it for weeks. 


Sir George Darwin, the Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, was one of the notable sons 
of the cousins Charles Darwin and the granddaughter 
of Josiah Wedgwood. He was only less distinguished 
in mathematical researches into astronomical and 
geological history than his master, Lord Kelvin. Some 
of his theoretical investigations, for instance into the 
tides, had a practical value, and the practical astronomy 
at Cambridge owed much to his activity; though he 
was essentially of the pure mathematical type. Yet he 
was called to the Bar; but with very different results 
from the call of Fletcher Moulton, the Senior 
Wrangler of 1868, when Darwin himself was Second 
Wrangler. Without implying anything, we may men- 
tion that Kelvin was Second Wrangler in Parkinson’s 
year. He also thought of going to the Bar, but 
changed his mind. 


The Dean and Chapter of S. Paul’s will definitely 
oppose the County Council scheme for a subway under 
Cannon Street and the Churchyard; and the Corpora- 
tion of London will support them. The precise degree 
of risk to the Cathedral is not easily estimated ; but it 
is very real. The construction of the subway means 
a gradual draining and drying of the soil beneath the 
Cathedral, similar to what occurred under Holy Trinity 
Church when the Kingsway tunnel was built. Holy 
Trinity was split through. 


MR. BORDEN TO THE RESCUE. a 


Beas genesis of the Admiralty memorandum of last e 

week is given in the covering letter of the Secre- tl 
tary of State for the Colonies, which says that it has a 
been prepared, on the instructions of his Majesty’s 
Government, in compliance with the request of Mr. 
Borden. Thus prepared it could contain no word of 
criticism of a Government which in less than seven 
years has imperilled vast Imperial interests. And 
yet, reading between the lines, what a condemnation it 
affords of the huge errors of policy which have led up 
to the present state of affairs. The immense growth of 
the German Navy is traced, but it is not stated that 
all the great spurts in that growth followed the 
examples in disarmament set by the Radical Govern- 
ment, which were the redemption of a fatuous Albert 
Hall speech, worthy of old Exeter Hall days, by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman about the noble mission 
of England to lead the world in a crusade against 
armaments. Now that the Admiralty have adopted the 1 
argument of their critics, not a word is said as to the | 
immense distinction between a local command of the 
sea in home waters and a general command of the sea 
defending the whole of our scattered Empire and trade. 
There is no hint that for some six years the Govern- 
ment have been arguing as if these two things were 
synonymous. If they had not been so arguing, why 
did the Prime Minister set up a new standard, vocifer- 
ously approved by Mr. Winston Churchill, to the effect 
that distant Powers could be ruled out, and that we 
had only to consider the naval forces that might attack 
‘‘this island’’? Now we are frankly told that in 1915 
Great Britain will possess thirty-five Dreadnought-era 
large armoured ships to fifty-one for Europe, and with 
this new situation our power to send ships away from 
home waters to the Mediterranean or elsewhere will be 
diminished. Even now it is doubtful if the Admiralty 
realise the full extent of the danger the Empire has 
incurred. For instance, the Admiralty state that 
‘* four battle-cruisers and four armoured cruisers will 
be required to support British interests in the Mediter- 
ranean during the years 1913 and 1914. During those 
years the navies of Austria and Italy will gradually 
increase in strength, until in 1915 they will each possess 
a formidable fleet of four and six Dreadnought battle- 
ships respectively, together with strong battleships of 
the pre-Dreadnought types and other units such as 
cruisers, torpedo craft etc. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the year 1915 our squadron of four battle- 
cruisers and four armoured cruisers will not suffice to 
fulfil our requirements, and its whole composition must 
be reconsidered’’. Is this even now a fair statement 
of the dangerous situation our Government has led us 
into? For Austria seven Dreadnought battleships have 
been authorised, and the Minister of Marine has offi- 
cially stated that all seven will be ready in 1915. In 
an earlier paragraph emphasis is laid on the fact that 
in 1915 Great Britain will still have ‘‘a good supe- 
riority ’’ over Germany in battleships and armoured 
cruisers of the pre-Dreadnought era. Why then does 
not the Admiralty, when dealing with the Triple 
Alliance, frankly state that in 1915 the Triple 
Alliance will have a margin over us in these older 
classes? If these vessels are to be counted when 
we compare with Germany alone, surely they ought 
still more to be counted when we consider Germany 
reinforced by her Mediterranean allies. The fact is 
that the Admiralty are in some doubt whether full 
revelation of our dangers and difficulties is advisable, 
for they are in the midst of two crises which they 
themselves have created by their subservience to the 
party exigencies of the Radicals. The first is a con- 
gestion of shipbuilding and an increase in the cost, 
which was repeatedly predicted by at least one of their 
critics in 1909 and 1910 as likely to occur in 1912 and 
1913. In the second place, the cost of manning is 
mounting up, and owing to actual reductions and 
failure to make gradual increases in the list of per- 
sonnel, it is impossible to get all the officers and men 
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that will be necessary in 1915. This is the direction 
along which Germany is pushing her expansion with 
feverish energy, for her 1913 estimates show an in- 
crease of personnel of 12,082 officers and men over 
those of 1911 or two years before. As the Admiralty 
memorandum states, practically four-fifths of the avail- 
able German fleet is to be maintained in full commis- 
sion instantly ready for war. It may be taken as 
certain that the preparations of Austria and Italy will 
advance pari passu with those of their ally, and that 
consequently the British Empire will be menaced in 
1915 by the gravest crisis since the days when nearly 
all Europe intervened to crush us in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. We are utterly at a loss to under- 
stand the easy optimism of leading statesmen and 
editors in this country with regard to the action of 
Italy. It is openly stated that we have an understand- 
ing with that country dating from 1887. This mythical 
understanding, which is held to detach Italy from the 
Triple Alliance if we are at war with Germany and 
Austria, is one which the late Sir Charles Dilke used 
to insist on a great deal. The truth was given by Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords on 18 July 1902, 
when he stated that there had been a mere exchange of 
views between the Governments in 1887 which showed 
that their ideas on the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean ‘‘ were identical, or, at any rate, 
closely resembled one another’’. That was all, and 
since then Italy has been one of the Powers which has 
completely broken down the Mediterranean situation as 
it existed in 1887. The weaker the British Navy the 
stronger will be the temptation not only for Italy, but 
for Spain as well, to throw in her lot with Germany. 
In these circumstances, when neither political party 
in England rises to the heights demanded by 
the situation, we rejoice that the leadership has 
been taken out of our hands by Mr. Borden. 
England has been in travail a long time, said 
Frederick the Great, and at last she has produced A 
man. He spoke of Chatham, to whom we owe 
Canada. We may paraphrase the saying in regard to 
the Empire and Mr. Borden. For the time being 
Ottawa is the capital of our Empire, for thence 
has come the impulse to do our duty and the 
call which is echoing throughout the Empire. Pos- 
sibly it may also lead to some thought of the greatness 
of controlling one united Navy, which is not only 
British but Canadian as well, rather than pursue the 
contemplated idea of separate and allied navies under 
different Admiralties. Mr. Borden, statesman as 
he has proved himself to be, has met the danger facing 
us all by action, and the more academic question of 
one navy versus separate but allied navies he has rele- 
gated to discussion in the future. 


THE N.E.R. STRIKE. 


NOTHING could have been more unfortunate than 

the outbreak of the railway strike on the North 
Eastern Railway. It has, indeed, no reasons or 
causes behind it which place it on a level with the 
ordinary industrial dispute. The grounds on which the 
men have come. out are, to say the least of it, peculiar ; 
the strike has disregarded all contract arrangements 
entered into by the company and the trade union; the 
response to the demand for a general strike has been 
meagre, and the men’s leaders have themselves taken 
the most active part in disowning and discouraging 
the action of the strikers themselves. 

Indeed, if some malicious spirit had been consulted 
as to the best means of prejudicing trades unionism 
in the eyes of the country, of ruining large classes 
of estimable individuals, and of giving the real anti- 
unionists a weapon with which they might smite the 
advocates of trades unionism, he would certainly have 
advised the present strike. The strikers have on 
their side neither right nor might, ard they will damage 
the cause of trades unionism without benefiting a 


single individual. Their leaders are opposed to them, 
the public is opposed to them, and no one has had a 
word to say for this violent and unauthorised action 
except a few thousands of syndicalists in the North who 
were profoundly disappointed by the railway settlement 
of the summer before last. The mining syndicalists in 
Wales had a six weeks’ strike, and so secured some 
experience of what the general strike means. The 
railway syndicalists had a three days’ strike, a strike 
which was suddenly settled by large concessions on 
the railway owners’ side. The mere fact of the settle- 
ment did not please the extremists, and there has been 
in consequence a large body of opinion in the railway 
world which has been steadily looking for trouble. 
The result is the strike for ‘‘ the right to get drunk”’, 
to use the chaste terminology by which the modern 
Press expresses the popular view. 

For our own part, we are even more concerned with 
the blow to trades unionism which this development 
entails than with the merits of the case itself. Rail- 
way companies, of course, must act on definite rules, 
and cannot re-try cases which have been placed before 
the magistrates. Neither, for that matter, can the 
Home Office inquiry re-try the case. If an injustice 
has been perpetrated, engine-driver Knox is in no worse 
case than, say, an eminent surgeon who has been by 
mistake arrested for being intoxicated in Regent Street. 
If you are to hold that judicial decisions must be re- 
considered, not on their merits, but on the number of 
people who desire to see the verdict set aside, you come 
back to the Rooseveltian suggestion that law as well 
as policy is to be decided by majorities. The truth 
of the matter is that no one holds such an absurd 
view. The public, always sensitive on any point which 
affects its own safety, does not hold it; the railway 
companies do not hold it ; the men’s leaders do not hold 
it ; no one, in fact, holds it except a few personal friends 
of engine-driver Knox, and a large number of people 
on the North Eastern Railway who can only be de- 
scribed, in the phrase, as being ‘‘aqut for trouble ’’. 
As a result, the men will be soundly beaten, and pro- 
bably will lose their places, as they deserve to do; and 
the fact that the North Eastern Railway alone have for 
years given recognition to the trades union principle, 
and have had more trouble on their railway since than 
all the other companies combined, will reasonably be 
used as a standing example against the recognition of 
trades unions in labour disputes. 

For the moment, then, the genuine friends of the 
trades union movement in this country are silenced. 
They cannot excuse the action taken in this dispute, 
and must bear with the insinuations of those who 
are only too glad to grasp any excuse for damning 
the movement as a whole. In these circumstances 
the real appeal must lie to the general common- 
sense of the country. One course alone is pos- 
sible. The syndicalist movement, which has manifested 
itself in the present strike, must be broken; but no 
advantage must be taken of the trades union collapse 
which is bound to follow the failure of the strike. 
The leaders of the present movement, who are not 
recognised at all in the trades union world, must be 
taught that there are limitations to their successful 
activities, but it would be neither fair nor expedient that 
their insane conduct should prejudice the conception, 
which we believe on the whole to be a true one, that 
the stronger the union the better the chance of in- 
dustrial justice and industrial peace. The Unionist 
party has always in these matters taken a perfectly 
clear and decided line. It has always, from Disraeli 
onwards, welcomed the growth of the trades union 
movement in so far as that movement was designed 
to raise wages and to improve the condition of workers. 
It has, indeed, persistently made itself the friend of 
the legitimate activities of the trades union movement, 
and no party will be more severely hit by this insane 
outbreak than the Unionist representatives in Parlia- 
ment. It is no pleasure to Toryism to see trades 
unions cutting their own throats and damaging in 
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consequence the interests which they are sworn to 
defend. 

We would make this clear because the Labour party 
are about to exploit in their way Unionist criticisms 
of the Trades Union Bill No. 2. Proceedings in Grand 
Committee have this great advantage for people who 
wish to tell lies in that there is no official report. The 
trades union leaders are, as a matter of fact, in no 
way enamoured of the Government Bill, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether, now that it is almost 
through Committee, it will not yet te killed by its 
friends. But in any case Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
would like the odium to be on the Tories. ‘‘ Let the 
Bill die, but let Earl Winterton have the discredit of 
killing it’’ is the official view of the Labour party. 
We do not believe that the Tory party will be so foolish 
as to fallinto this very obvious trap, or that the attempt 
to represent them in the country as the enemies of the 
whole trades unionist movement will meet with any 
real success. Social reformers, on the contrary, see 
in the present outbreak in the North nothing except 
the weakness of trades union organisation. The leaders 
know that the ground of conflict is ill-chosen, and that 
the effort is bound to fail. But they have been unable 
to control the organisations which they are supposed 
to represent. The Labour party, as in the great coal 
strike, have been treated by the unions with that 
indifference and contempt which they have well 
earned. They are looked upon as nothing except the 
lickspittles of the Liberals, and their recent conduct 
has amply qualified them for that description. The 
difficulty, then, is not that true trades unionism is too 
strong but that it is too weak. It is the failure of 
organisation which has produced the present strike and 
not its success. The matter, however, has gone too 
far for any reconsideration of the causes of action. 
The syndicalists have got to have their lesson, and 
after that it may be possible to reconstitute a trades 
union movement devoted, as all such movements should 
be, to the bettering of the conditions of life and of 
employment, and not to the propagation of visionary 
ideas, including “‘ the right to get drunk.”’ 


PANAMA AGAIN. 
HE argument of Sir E. Grey’s Panama Canal 
despatch is curiously constructed. Sir Edward 


has two points to make. The first is that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty does not bear the meaning placed 
upon it Ly the Panama Canal Act, and so does not 
allow either the remission or the reduction of tolls on 
American shipping ; the second that the issue involves 
no consideration of national honour, but is simply a 
matter of legal interpretation, and as such is subject 
for arbitration under the terms of the treaty of 1908. 
The despatch makes both these points, though the 
second is badly slurred ; but the curious thing is that it 
drags in what seems the wholly irrelevant question of 
subsidies. Subsidies are referred to in the opening 
lines, and the right of the United States to grant them 
is worked out at length in the body of the despatch. 
But neither the Treaty nor the Act nor the original 
British protest said anything about subsidies. 

The view taken by some American papers is that Sir 
E. Grey has introduced the subsidies question by way 
of providing himself with a ladder down. We are 
much more inclined to think that the ladder is for the 
Americans; but in any case its introduction is far too 
conspicuous. Sir E. Grey had apparently forgotten 
that, unlike the bulk of his work, this despatch was 
intended for publication, and wrote it in his esoteric 
style. In dealing with diplomatists it is convenient to 
hint to them the means by which they can withdraw 
from a position without outraging the public opinion 
of their States, but in despatches intended for publi- 
cation such hints should be very guarded; or the 
foreign public will be forewarned. But Sir Edward, 
who is no psychologist, has been explicit where he 


should have been reserved, and has made it all the 
harder for the American executive to advocate sub- 
sidies in place of exemptions. 

It must, however, be noted that the question of sub- 
sidies was first introduced by President Taft himself 
in the memorandum which he wrote to salve his con- 
science after signing the Canal Act. It comes to the 
same thing, argued the President, whether tolls are 
remitted altogether or charged and then refunded. It 
follows that Britain, by objecting to the former poiicy, 
objects also to the latter; and the conclusion is that, 
in the British view, the terms of entire equality stipu- 
lated by the treaty prohibit any nation using the Canal 
from stimulating its mercantile marine by any form 
of State aid. In a highly casuistical passage Sir 
Edward Grey rebuts this argument. Britain has asked 
for equality, he retorts; but the line taken by the Pre- 
sident makes her impose restrictions upon a foreign 
State. Such an imposition would be the very opposite 
of equality. Obviously Sir Edward’s logic is unsound. 
Equality is not destroyed by restrictions operating 
equally upon all parties, and we fancy that the words of 
the Treaty would justify Britain in adopting the view 
which Mr. Taft attributes to her. 

As a matter of fact, however, Britain interprets the 
equality clause in a much narrower sense. There is to 
be equality only in the distribution of the Canal dues. 
With this limitation, it becomes of paramount impor- 
tance to find a principle by which the Canal dues are 
to be determined. The Treaty says that they are to 
be just and equitable. But in reference to what stan- 
dard? How is it to be settled whether a charge of 
one dollar or of ten dollars a ton is just and equitable? 
The Panama Canal Act itself answers the question. 
It provides that the dues shall be calculated to cover 
the cost of maintaining and operating the Canal, and 
Sir E. Grey cordially agrees with this principle. The 
amount required annually can thus be estimated fairly 
accurately, and the gravamen of the case against the 
Canal Act is that this amount is disproportionately 
distributed. Under the provisions of the Act American 
ocean-going shipping will not bear its full share of the 
total, while American coastal shipping will not bear 
any share at all. 

There is, then, a very great difference between a 
policy of remission and a policy of subsidy. Mr. Taft 
is wrong in arguing that they come to the same thing. 
The costs of a policy of remission would, under the 
terms of the Canal Act, fall upon foreign vessels using 
the Canal. The costs of a policy of subsidy would 
fall on the United States Treasury. To us the dis- 
tinction is vital. About half of the world’s mercantile 
marine sails under the British flag; under the Canal 
Act Britain would thus pay about 50 cents in every 
dollar of preference granted to American vessels. On 
the other hand, under the alternative policy which Sir 
Edward Grey regards the States as entirely free to 
pursue the whole charge would fall upon the American 
tax-payer. 

The American public will not miss so obvious a 
point. The question will be raised why should 
America swallow her own law and submit to a financial 
burden for the sake of pleasing Britain. | Why _ not 
leave things as they are? The States have made the 
Canal, are in control of the Canal, and have passed an 
Act which gives them the utmost advantage out of the 
Canal. No doubt, it is all very disagreable to Britain, 
but it is not the business of the American legislature 
to think of Britain’s feelings. In spite of the protests 
uttered when the Canal Bill was passed, we believe 
that these considerations would tell heavily with the 
American electorate. The protests were weighty, no 
doubt, but they represented the views rather of eminent 
individuals than of a great mass of popular opinion. 

In view of this aspect of the affair, the ‘‘ New York 
Tribune’s’’ comments on Sir E. Grey’s despatch 
are interesting. The ‘‘ Tribune’’ takes Sir Edward’s 
argument and carries it a little further. It starts 
from the British emphatic acceptance of the States’ 
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right to grant subsidies, and suggests that this 
method is unnecessarily roundabout. The Ameri- 
can Government is to give money to American 
shipping firms, and those firms are to hand it back 
again as dues to the Canal administration. The pro- 
cess would be shortened if the Government paid the 
Canal authorities direct. It would work out thus: 
The Canal authorities would reduce or remit tolls in 
accordance with the Canal Act ; they would then inform 
the United States Treasury of the sum lost in this 
way, and the Treasury would send a cheque for the 
amount. By this means the British contention would 
be accepted, and the States would bear their fair share 
of the cost of maintaining the Canal. But the Canal 
Act would remain on the statute book. All that would 
be required would be a new measure, an Appropria- 
tion Act restoring to the Canal authorities the total 
rebate. 

Such an arrangement would come to almost the 
same thing as subsidies. Almost, but not quite. It 
would provide shipping companies with a stronger 
inducement than the subsidy policy could offer to build 
their ships in America and sail them under the American 
flag. For it would substitute a certainty for a specu- 
lation. The subsidy might be granted, but the tolls 
would necessarily be paid. Acceptance of a proposal 
on the ‘‘ Tribune’s ’’ lines would thus place Britain at 
a disadvantage, under which she would not labour 
were the subsidy policy adopted. It is, therefore, Sir 
E. Grey’s duty to stand fast to the lines laid down in 
his despatch, and not to make a new departure by way 
of enabling Mr. Bryce to clear things up before he 
leaves Washington. If Mr. Taft accepts the British 
view, weil and good; if he does not, let us wait until 
Dr. Wilson comes into office. It may suit Dr. 
Wilson’s book to send a losing case to arbitration, and 
have the work of a Republican Senate censured by 
European jurists. In any case he is master of the 
situation, for with a Democratic majority in the House 
Mr. Taft can do nothing without his goodwill. Let us 
then tell Mr. Taft that he must do what Britain asks 
or we will wait for Dr. Wilson. 


THE HELPLESS, THE UNFORTUNATE AND 
THE LOAFER. 


* is pretty certain that the present Government 
will not attempt to deal with Poor Law 
Reform. It could not if it would. It has too 
much on its hands already, and is virtually pledged 
to other more exciting business in future. They 
cannot go to the country on Poor Law Reform. 
So if this greatest of State social questions is to be 
tackled, it will almost certainly be done by a Unionist 
Government. It is also almost, in fact quite, certain 
that the next Unionist Government will do it. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the Unionist Social Reform Com- 
mittee’s Report,* just issued, has more than academic 
significance. Mr. F. E. Smith is Chairman of the 
Committee and sponsor for this report, and it is not 
likely, when a Unionist Poor Law Bill is introduced 
into Parliament, that Mr. Smith will have nothing to 
say to it. It is therefore well worth the while of 
friends, foes, and critics alike to take it seriously. It 
is indeed one of the merits of the plan that it can easily 
be thrown into the form of an actual Bill. It is as far 
as possible from mere generalising, which is easy on 
every matter, and perhaps easiest of all on this. Any- 
body who knows anything personally of these ques- 
tions of destitution and State-aid will see at once that 
here is expert work, the outcome of thought suggested 
and tested by experience as well as the study of books, 
blue and other. It is a complicated business, pain- 
fully so, and one may be thankful to Mr. Hills and 
Mr. Maurice Woods for putting the scheme so simply. 


* **Poor Law Reform: a Practical Programme.’’ Explained 
by J. W. Hills M.P. and Maurice Woods; with Introduction by 
the Right Hon. F. E. Smith K.C. M.P. London: West Strand 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 1912. 1s, net. 


As they state it, the plan is easily intelligible, and 
should be interesting to all. It is a matter which no 
educated man or woman has a right toignore. Indeed 
few can, if they would, for they heed it by paying 
rates. In their own interest, as well as of those for 
whom, if in no other way, this plan would provide, 
they should read this Report. For Unionists, of 
course, it has a special interest. At any rate, it will 
provide every worker on our side with one answer if 
challenged as to what Tories are doing and thinking 
about social reform. A certain amount of useful 
social legislation is the one item to this Government’s 
credit, so one cannot be surprised at their making the 
most of it and trying, on the strength of old-age pen- 
sions, to get themselves accepted as the only social 
reform party, whereas history shows this to be their first 
attempt in that direction, barring a brief spurt under 
Palmerston, who in this, as in other things, was not 
inaptly described as a Tory at the head of a Liberal 
majority. In the days of the Liberal Saints their party 
was actively opposed to social reform, and Gladstone 
never cared a straw about it. He did not regard his 
Education Act as social reform as we now. use the term. 
Neither indeed was it. By reforming the Poor Law the 
Tory party will simply be carrying on its tradition. 

One is glad to get beyond the stage when the only 
question asked in these matters was whether you were 
Majority or Minority. This Report is neither and both ; 
its authors were concerned only to make the best 
practical suggestion they could, and did not trouble to 
consider whether it came under one head or the other. 
It is interesting to see, whether we look at this Report, 
the Majority, the Minority, or that of the County Coun- 
cils Association, how completely we have all come round 
from the sheerly individualist view. The idea once was 
that a man’s health and his fortunes were his own look- 
out and nobody’s else; therefore nobody else need 
trouble about them. Unselfishness and humanity en- 
tirely apart, it was a very bad calculation. No one can 
be all-sufficient for himself; his comfort and wealth 
are the sum of contributions by all, including himself. 
Every man or woman that is disabled from making his 
contribution is therefore so much loss to every other 
man and woman. This would still be true, if others 
acknowledged no duty to him and did nothing for him, 
leaving him to starve and the elements to bury him. 
It is more obviously true, when nobody dares to carry 
individualism that length. If you admit that you must 
at any rate feed him enough to keep him alive and 
a roof over him, no matter how bad a time you give 
him you lose on the turn, if he does nothing for you. 
Making him break stones takes it out of him but is 
really no good to you. It is sterile punishment. It 
does not prevent the man coming for his dole; it does 
not reform him; it does not produce anything of any 
value. That so ineconomic a plan was started and 
persisted in is explainable only on the theory of Poor 
Law that was behind it. The assumption was that the 
person who applied for help from the State, or indeed 
needed it, was in that necessity wholly by his own 
fault. He was an offender to be punished. He 
was to be deterred from coming again by the 
unpleasantness of the punishment—the workhouse— 
and the stigma it put upon him for ever after. It 
was the deliberate design to stigmatise everyone who 
found his way into the workhouse, and the design was 
rounded off by practically preventing the destitute from 
getting help anywhere else. The object was gained ; 
the workhouse has been an almost indelible stigma ever 
since. But the stigma has not stopped the inflow of 
applicants, though it may have lessened it, while it 
has effectually prevented their recovery. This plan 
could not be a social success, for it rested on an untrue 
assumption. Not all who come to need “relief ’’ are 
brought to it by their own fault or ever were: the 
truth being simply that some are and some are not. 

The aged have always been the largest element among 
recipients of poor relief, in or out. Wages in many 
forms of labour have never been high enough to allow 
the labourer to save enough to provide for his old age. 
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If he came to the workhouse when he was old, it was not 
his fault. But he was stigmatised all the same. Also 
many a decent and industrious workman is stranded by 
unemployment through no fault of his. To compel him 
and his family into the workhouse under the same con- 
demnation with the loafer was ruinous. For him the 
game was up. That man would very likely degenerate 
and become a more or less constant charge on the 
community. Worse than all was to cause this brand 
of the workhouse to descend upon the children. It 
assisted to produce loafers. The right way is to assume 
neither that an applicant for relief is to blame or is 
not, but to find out and act accordingly. If he is, treat 
him as an offender intelligently : punish him curatively. 
If he is not, receive him as a good fellow down on his 
luck. Help him to tide over a bad passage in such a 
way that he shall no more feel stigmatised by the help 
he has received from the State than a man of a richer 
class feels shame at having had to borrow at some 
time in his life to get round an awkward corner. 
Was Sir James Paget humiliated by the memory of 
his early financial difficulties? Yet he was for some 
long time precisely in the position which would have 
brought the working man to the workhouse or at any 
rate to apply for relief. 

The plan of the Unionist Social Reform Com- 
mittee’s Report has a real chance of success and 
of providing something like a remedy for des- 
titution problems because it is based on a recogni- 
tion of these facts and not on untrue generalisa- 
tions. It makes cardinal the distinction between the 
unfortunate, the helpless, and the loafer. The aged, 
the children, and the sick, who are helpless, will be 
treated as such, not as offenders. The child of parents 
in a workhouse will take its place in school like any 
other child—under no stigma. The Poor-Law school 
will disappear. The old—not otherwise provided for— 
will be looked after in ‘‘ homes ’’—converted workhouse 
buildings, perhaps, used for this purpose only. The 
sick destitute will be treated simply as sick, like any 
other patients, by one health authority for all purposes. 
The Poor-Law aged, the Poor-Law sick, and the Poor- 
Law child will at last disappear. The man who comes 
for relief and is not helpless will be assisted to find 
work and trained to a trade if he has none. If that man 
gets work, he will not come back as a charge on the 
State and will start again with no stigma upon him. If 
a man will not take a place found for him or is known 
to be a loafer, he will be punished by despatch to a 
penal colony, where he will have to work very hard 
indeed, but not at useless work, and be subject to 
discipline. But he cannot be sent to a penal colony 
except under a magistrate’s order. This is how the 
plan will work if the machinery answers. That we 
propose to examine in a second article. Meantime it 
will be clear that if the scheme works as intended, 
it will be an immense improvement on things as they 
are now. 


THE CITY. 


Ww ett STREET has pushed itself into the lime- 
light with a vengeance this week. The 
mysterious slump in Union Pacifics is easily first 
among the features of the Stock Markets. When the 
Supreme Court gave its decision that the Union Pacific 
Company must relinquish its control of the Southern 
Pacific the market was not seriously affected, and 
when the preliminary statement of the Union Pacific’s 
earnings for the year ended 30 June was published the 
quotation remained relatively firm. But this week 
there has been tremendous selling of the favourite 
Harriman stock, and no wholly satisfactory cause has 
been discovered. Unquestionably the Supreme Court’s 
decision raises several legal problems, but the broad 
effect of it is that the company’s interest in the Southern 
Pacific must be sold and that the Southern Pacific’s 
interest in the Central Pacific, which is a natural and 
essential continuation af the Union Pacific, may be 
purchased by the last-named company. The sole 


reason why the late Mr. Harriman acquired control of 
the Southern Pacific was to get hold of the Central 
Pacific, and it would therefore appear that if the Union 
Pacific sells its Southern Pacific stock at a fair price 
and buys the Central Pacific no serious loss will accrue 
to Union Pacific stockholders, especially as experience 
has proved that ‘‘ dissolution ’’ of Trusts in the United 
States has been beneficial rather than detrimental to 
stockholders’ interests. 

Perhaps it is feared that the Union Pacific will not 
receive an adequate price for its Southern Pacific stock 
at a compulsory sale to be effected within three months. 
Southern Pacifics have kept remarkably firm while the 
sister stock was collapsing, but it is obvious that the 
buying of Southern Pacifics has been small in com- 
parison with the selling of Unions. 

The publication of the Union Pacific’s annual report 
provided no reason for the demoralisation. The figures 
were, in fact, better than the preliminary statement 
issued a few weeks ago. The best explanation of the 
slump is that big operators have taken advantage of 
the unsettlement caused by the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion to smash the Union Pacific market. The indis- 
position of Mr. J. P. Morgan may have encouraged 
such operations, and another influence in the same 
direction is the fact that Kuhn, Loeb and Co., the 
bankers and financial advisers of the Harriman group, 
are engaged in arranging a loan to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. This transaction at a time when Wall 
Street is confronted with severe monetary stringency 
has naturally been the subject of much criticism. One 
group of speculators in Wall Street has_ recently 
secured large profits on a bull campaign in certain 
industrial stocks, and it is quite probable that its mem- 
bers are now employing their energies on the bear tack 
—and with conspicuous success. 

The European markets were already in a nervous 
state owing to rumours that the international situation 
gives greater cause for anxiety than is generally 
acknowledged, and the slump in Union Pacifics, in 
which European investors are considerably interested, 
was an additional disturbing influence. Fortunately 
the speculative account for the rise in all markets is 
very small. Otherwise serious losses would have been 
shown. 

As it is, business has simply dried up. Even the 
volume of investment demand has seriously diminished. 
Consols have slipped back owing to the counter- 
attractions of several high-class new issues. Of the 
Western Australian loan the underwriters have been 
required to take up 44 per cent., and as regards the 
issue of Grand Trunk debentures about 38 per cent. 
has gone to the underwriters—results which must be 
considered quite satisfactory. 

Business in Home Rails was naturally hindered by 
the renewal of labour trouble on the North Eastern 
and the signs of unrest among the men on the Midland 
line. Canadian Pacifics were sold from Berlin, where 
arrangements were being made for a loan to Austria, 
and the buying of Grand Trunks seems to have ceased. 
In the Foreign Railway market the feature was renewed 
buying of San Paulos, which advanced sharply on 
rumours that negotiations had been concluded for the 
acquisition of control of the line by the Brazil Railway 
interests. 

Rubber shares have had one of their periodical 
upward movements, based on encouraging statistics 
regarding the trade outlook. The market, however, 
failed to resist the effect of the surrounding depression, 
and a reaction was probably hastened by the publica- 
tion of statistics compiled to show that Mr. Lampard’s 
calculations were rather too optimistic. When experts 
disagree it is safer to accept the lower estimates, but 
there are many good judges who support Mr. Lam- 
pard’s views. 

Mining markets have been prejudiced by selling from 
the Continent, and Copper shares were particularly 
depressed by unfavourable American statistics regard- 
ing the metal position. 

National Telephone deferred stock had a sharp drop, 
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nervousness being shown by holders now that the arbi- 
tration proceedings are nearing conclusion. The dis- 
cussion of the merits of competitive systems of wire- 
less telegraphy is causing further selling of Marconis. 
In the Shipping list Sir Thomas Sutherland’s repeated 
denial of the amalgamation rumours caused a decline 
in P. and O. deferred, but well-informed market men 
still insist that stock is being steadily absorbed by 
influential interests with the intention of obtaining 
control. In any event there is no need for holders to 
sell at current prices. 


TRADE UNIONS AND MINORITY RIGHTS. 
By THE EarL WINTERTON M.P. 


yw the House of Commons has been engaged 
these latter weeks in guillotining, with merci- 
less monotony, clause upon clause of the Home Rule 
and Welsh Church Bills, an interesting and vital dis- 
cussion has been proceeding in Standing Committee 
‘““C’”’ upon the Trade Union Bill introduced by the 
Government to deal with the Osborne judgment. Of 
all the important controversial measures brought in 
this year, this is the only one upon which discussion 
has been free and unfettered by the guillotine or 
closure. As a result, although the debaters have not 
exceeded a dozen on each side, and the Unionists on 
the Committee, generically termed ‘‘ lordlings ’’ by the 
Radical and Socialist Press, are almost all young in 
age or parliamentary standing, the Bill has had more 
real consideration than other measures of the Session. 
Ministers in charge, unable to shelter themselves 
behind the guillotine, have been compelled to disclose 
their intentions and the effect of the Bill. 

Furiously indignant at this unwonted innovation in 
our present parliamentary procedure, the Radical Press 
and several self-constituted champions of organised 
labour, among them, delightfully unconscious of any 
incongruity, Sir Courtenay Warner (whose portrait, 
engaged in that vile sport of the idle rich, pheasant 
shooting, may be seen in at least two of last week’s 
illustrated ‘‘ society ’’ journals), have thought fit to 
accuse Unionist members of the Committee of block- 
ing Trade Union legislation and wrecking Trade 
Unions. It is important that this charge should be 
answered at once, and I gladly welcome the oppor- 
tunity of doing so in the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

The first charge—obstruction—is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the Chairman only once accepting a closure 
motion during more than a dozen days in Committee; 
moreover, quite as many Labour and Liberal members 
as Unionists have joined in the debates. It is possible 
that on account of the pressure of parliamentary busi- 
ness, or because of the growing dislike of this ‘‘ pleases 
nobody ’’ Bill among trade unionists, the Government 
may drop the Bill, alleging as the reason the length 
of the Committee discussions, thereby endeavouring to 
shift unpopularity on our shoulders. Such a contention 
will not bear a moment’s reflexion. The Bill will be 
through Committee by Christmas, or at least by the 
first week in January ; unless, that is, the Labour party 
prolong discussion as they did (probably for the reasons 
mentioned above) at the sitting of last Tuesday. The 
Government could not in any case have taken the 
Report and Third Reading stage in the House before 
Christmas without destroying their plans for the two 
big Bills. 

Every one of the amendments proposed and the 
speeches made by Unionist members has been directed 
solely towards safeguarding the rights of trade 
unionists themselves under the new conditions which 
the Bill provides. No one has said anything in 
opposition to the right of Trade Unions to take part 
in politics. | The questions upon which the Committee 
has been engaged are well summed up in a statement 
issued by Mr. Norman Craig M.P. K.C., a member of 
the Committee : ‘‘ The conditions under which political 
activity may be engaged upon, the accurate ascertain- 
ment of the true opinion of members of the Union, 


the safeguards to protect the trade unionist who 
wants his Union for industrial and not for political 
purposes, or who, though in community for industrial 
purposes with the majority of his Union, is, on political 
questions, in a minority—these are the topics which 
have almost exclusively occupied the time of the Com- 
mittee ’’. 

The voting has not gone upon purely party lines, 
but the Government have always refused to accept the 
smallest safeguard for the minority in the Unions, 
and indeed, by their attitude, have made it even pos- 
sible for a majority in a union to be “‘ rushed”’ into 
supporting a Socialist against their will. Urged on 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, himself not a representa- 
tive of labour and deeply distrusted by thousands of 
trade unionists, they have reduced to a minimum the 
power of the individual member of the union to make 
his views felt. The Bill is certain to cause great 
resentment amongst those whom it is intended to 
benefit when its real effect is known. Thus the Bill 
as it stands and the refusal of the Government to accept 
amendments will largely frustrate the freedom of the 
individual to ‘‘ contract out’’—said by Ministers at 
the time of the Second Reading to be a condition of 
the Bill co-equal in importance with the legalising of 
a ‘‘ political fund ’’. 

I referred before to the attempts made by a number 
of Labour and Liberal members to misrepresent the 
attitude of the Unionist members of the Committee. 
The most serious of these occurs in a leaflet issued 
originally on the eve of the poll of the Bolton election, 
for which Mr. Clement Edwards was responsible. In 
that leaflet he brought four specific charges against the 
Unionist party, alleging that they proposed 

(1) To make Trade Unions subject to Government 
inquisition. 

(2) To make peaceful picketing unlawful. 

(3) To undo the Trades Dispute Act, 1906, by 
making the funds of the Unions again liable for 
damages, as in the Taff Vale case. 

(4) To prevent all benefit funds*of Trade Unions 
being available for strike pay in time of need. 

All of these statements, as applied to Unionist 
members of Committee ‘‘C’’, are absolutely without 
foundation. Notwithstanding the fact that Lord 
Wolmer has, in correspondence with Mr. Edwards 
published in the Press, pointed this out, Mr. Edwards 
has neither attempted to justify his statements nor 
withdrawn them. As for Mr. Edwards (who, with his 
voracious appetite for controversial inaccuracy, is a 
worthy follower of the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
the matter may be left there, but it is desirable that 
the attitude of Unionists generally towards the changed 
conditions of Trade Unionism should be fully explained 
in the country. 

Mr. Bonar Law will, no doubt, take the opportunity 
to do this in one of his forthcoming speeches, but mhean- 
while it may be pointed out that the party as a whole 
has admitted the principle of a legalised political fund. 
The rights, however, of minorities in the Unions must 
be rigidly guarded, and also great care exercised to 
see that the dwindling efficiency of Trade Unions as 
instruments of collective bargaining between employers 
and employed is not further decreased. It is worth 
noting that the increasing inability of trade unionist 
leaders to induce their Unions to carry out the agree- 
ments that they have made is coincident with the com- 
paratively recent attainment of direct political repre- 
sentation by the Unions. It is doubtful if Trade 
Unions have not lost more than they have gained. A 
Union, whose leaders are really masters in their own 
house, able to call and settle strikes, is in an 
unassailable position. The employers are bound to 
listen to its representatives. The pursuit of merely 
political power for its own end, while largely destroy- 
ing the authority (because it is now divided) ef the 
leaders, has not produced the corresponding advantage 
of a parliamentary party strong in debating ability or 
statesmanlike qualities. If it had brought forth a 
Bebel, a Jaurés, a Hervé, or a Debs the Independent 
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Labour Party might have justified itself. But it has 
not. Its one man of marked genius, Mr. Snowden, is 
rigidly excluded, from motives of childish jealousy, 
from the leadership. Of its recent leaders, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Macdonald, it is sufficient to 
say that not one of them (were it not the rule that 
leaders and ex-leaders of parties are called on when- 
ever they rise) would, on the principle laid down by 
Mr. Lowther of calling those whom the House most 
wants to hear, catch the Speaker’s eye more than once 
in four times when they rise. It is by no means un- 
likely that the next few years may see the dissolution 
of the present so-called Independent Labour Party. 

But organised labour representation will continue, 
and Unionists should neither depart from nor forget 
their traditional attitude of friendliness towards Trade 
Unions. It was the Tory party which encouraged and 
the conscienceless commercialism of the Whig party 
which thwarted the growth of Trade Unions in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century. The lineal 
descendants of those Whigs throng the Government 
benches above the gangway, and fill the Government 
honours list to-day. It is impossible that for long the 
great mass of trade unionists will allow their parlia- 
mentary representation to be prostituted by Whig and 
Radical alliances. It is equally impossible that the 
large proportion of men in the Unions, who, clinging 
to the industrial, political, and general rights of the 
Unions, are deeply opposed to Socialist and anti- 
national sentiment, will long remain inarticulate. 

The fight, therefore, on Committee ‘‘C’’ between 
a Socialist caucus, supported by a pliant Liberal 
Attorney-General, and those who desire to give trade 
unionists a free and unfettered right of choice of the 
lines their political action should follow, is of more than 
ephemeral importance, and deserves, in my humble 
judgment, the attention and general support of the 
party. 


FOR WALES AND THE CHURCH.* 
By tHE Hon. W. Ormssy-Gore M.P. 


S lee Bishop of S. Asaph, the senior of the four 
Welsh bishops, is. equally well known as an 
exact scholar and as a redoubtable controversialist. 
In the fight for the rights and liberties of his Church 
he was the foremost figure in 1895, and to-day he 
ranks with his brother of S. David’s as primus inter 
pares in defence of the historic faith in Wales. Never- 
theless, throughout his large episcopate he has never 
been an extreme partisan; a man of broad culture and 
a liberal mind; a Welshman of Welshmen, he has 
always proved himself a moderator and an advocate of 
statesmanlike compromise where compromise is pos- 
sible. It is, therefore, all the more significant that 
upon the questions of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment his attitude is one of the most uncompromising 
and adamant hostility to both proposals. His efforts 
to bring about a compromise upon the education ques- 
tion, and the more or less intimate personal relation- 
ship he has always maintained with leaders of the 
Liberal party from Mr. Gladstone to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, have often caused some of his 
most stalwart supporters to wonder; but in the minds 
of those who have followed his career more closely and 
of those who read his new book now under review 
there can be no doubt that the Bishop will go down 
to history as a most determined and single-minded 
champion of the Church in Wales. 

‘“‘ Landmarks in the History of the Welsh Church ”’ 
fulfils two valuable purposes. It is in the first place 
a complete and final answer to the gross historical 
inaccuracies of Mr. McKenna and to the travesty of 
Welsh ecclesiastical history delivered by Mr. Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons. But this is not all. 
It gives to historians and to the general reader a most 
lucid and succinct outline of the results of some of 
the Bishop’s never-ending research work among the 


* “Landmarks in the History of the Welsh Church.”’ By the 
Bishop of S, Asaph. London: Murray. 1912. 6s. , 


records of his diocese. Many new facts of importance 
are brought to light for the first time, particularly as 
to the condition of the Church in Wales and of Non- 
conformity during the eighteenth century. The 
Bishop deals almost entirely with those periods of 
Church history which form the basis of controversy. 
The first six chapters deal with the origins of the 
endowment of the Church in the early ages before the 
twelfth century. Some of the evidences of early tithe 
and early glebe from the books of S. Chad and Llan 
Dav, endowments still many of them in the possession 
of the churches to which they were given, are striking 
answers to Mr. McKenna’s ‘‘freak’’ theory of the 
origin of tithe and Mr. Ellis Griffith’s ‘‘ frantic ’’ theory 
of the conditions under which glebe was granted. But 
even more important are the Bishop’s historical evi- 
dences as to the early and voluntary union of the Church 
in Wales with the rest of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. He sums it up at the opening of his chapter on 
Disestablishment, ‘‘ It has been shown, upon evidence 
that no scholar can dispute, that the fusion of the 
British and Anglican Churches was brought about more 
than eleven centuries ago by the working forces that 
were in their essence religious and not in any sense 
political; and that this fusion was not suddenly or 
violently achieved, but the result of a growing con- 
sciousness of acommon mission. This voluntary amal- 
gamation, while it united the two Churches, has never 
obliterated the title of the Church in Wales to-day to 
be regarded as being in legitimate historical succession 
to the Church of Teilo, Kentigern, David and Deiniol.”’ 
From the early Middle Ages we are taken to the Refor- 
mation, and the Bishop shows with what tenacity the 
Welsh people clung to remnants of the old customs, 
and also how much the Welsh Church and the Welsh 
people also suffered from the disendowment of the 
monasteries and the manufacture of lay impropriators. 
Not that the monasteries in Wales were unimpeach- 
able, for they, and not the secular clergy of the parish 
churches, represented Norman or alien influence in the 
Church, and these non-Welshmen frequently absorbed 
the slender revenues of the Welsh churches. 

But it is to the period of the Great Rebellion—the 
Commonwealth, as it is usually called—that we must 
turn to find the saddest record of oppression and spolia- 
tion meted out to the Church under the strokes of ‘‘ old 
Cromwell ’’ and his myrmidons. There took place the 
usual sort of outrage—they stabled their horses in the 
choir of S. Asaph Cathedral and used the font as a pig 
trough; they broke into Llandaff while the Holy Com- 
munion was being celebrated, drank the Communion 
wine and put up a weaver to denounce the Church— 
doubtless in language similar to the denunciations of 
the Church by Nonconformists such as Mr. Ellis 
Griffith of to-day. But these outrages were nothing 
compared with the steady, persistent tyranny of perse- 
cution which dogged the life of the Church for the next 
ten years. Urged on by the violence of Vavasour 
Powell—excellently described by the Bishop as “‘ half 
fanatic, half rogue ’’—the lay Commissioners plundered 
and harried the Church without mercy. Of course 
they feathered their own nests, and in the two years 
1650 and 1651 they only accounted for £19,936 out of 
over £40,000 that they received. The people of Wales 
petitioned Parliament, but this was treated as their 
petition has been treated by the Liberal Government 
to-day, except that in the seventeenth century the 
reprisals against the petitioners were more vigorous. 
The wording of the petition of the parishioners of 
Guilsfield, in the county of Montgomeryshire, in the 
year 1652 illustrates the conditions of parish after 
parish in Wales under Cromwell. Their minister, 
Edward Ellis, an able divine, was ‘‘ sequestered ’’, 
and after his departure they continued without any 
minister at all: ‘‘ without Communion, without bap- 
tism, visitinge of the sick, or forme of a Church amongst 
us, the doores of the Church being commonly shut on 
the Lords day. That these sacred rights are not 


only withheld, but invectives published against such 
as shall minister them to us, by ambulatory preachers, 
who tell us their sermons are sufficient for salvation, 
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and recompense enough for the tythe which we pay, 
which is exacted of us with all rigor. The service of 
God is by this means much decayed, religion scan- 
dalised, and men’s minds thrust upon sad and danger- 
ous apprehensions and perplexities’’. | Nothing too 
harsh can be said against Puritan treatment of the 
Church,in Wales. As the Bishop writes, “‘ the effect 
upon the order and discipline of the Church produced 
by such a time of chaos must have been great and last- 
ing. All the known rules of clerical discipline and 
order were suddenly changed or abolished ; the cessa- 
tion of the services of the Church left a wide gap in 
the lives of the people; Baptism and Confirmation 
ceased; the Holy Communion was rarely and in some 
places never celebrated; the children were untaught, 
and the sick and the dying were not ministered to. 
There was not a single ordination in the Church in 
Wales between the years 1644 and 1660. . . . Many 
clergy returned to find their homes desolated, their 
benefices despoiled, their churches encrusted with the 
squalor of ten years’ neglect, their schools closed, their 
most staunch neighbours and friends impoverished or 
in exile, and the whole scheme of worship and Church 
order destroyed or in abeyance. Few have realised the 
magnitude of the paralysis which fell upon the Church 
in Wales at this period ’’. 

The Church in Wales has always been miserably 
poor and under-endowed. In 1712 the records show 
that in Wales there were 883 benefices. Of these 
eighty-three were under £10 a year, 122 more under 
#20 a year, and 119 under £30 a year. About three- 
quarters of them were under £80 a year. Neverthe- 
less, the eighteenth century was the age of revivals; 
and the Church boasted within her ranks Griffith Jones 
of Llandowror, the contemporary of Whitefield and 
Wesley. One important difference separates Griffith 
Jones from Whitefield. He was a Welshman and 
taught the people in their own language—the language 
which the Church had saved. As the Bishop puts it, 
‘“‘ Bishop Morgan not only gave the Welsh people their 
Bible, but also resuscitated and reformed the ancient 
language of Cymry. Under his magic hand what had 
been a dying patois became a living and a literar 
speech ’’. The Bishop shows a wise moderation in his 
enthusiasm for revivals. As he points out, with reti- 
cence but with due warning, the moral condition of 
Wales at the time of the great Nonconformist revival 
meetings of the nineteenth century gives grave cause 
for reflexion. It will be news to many that Noncon- 
formity in Wales is of comparatively recent growth. 
The visitation returns for his diocese reveal the sparse- 
ness of the number of Nonconformists in Wales down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and it was 
not until the separation of the Methodist societies from 
the Church in 1811 that the Nonconformists formed any 
considerable section of the Welsh people. 

The closing chapters of the book, as well as several 
valuable appendices, deal largely with various aspects 
of the present Disestablishment controversy. To-day 
the Church in Wales faces the greatest crisis in her 
history, and the Welsh people are being asked by mem- 
bers of Parliament to repudiate and despoil “* yr hen 
fam’”’, the old mother. Had Welshmen the true facts, 
so clearly and impartially stated in this book, before 
them, there would be little fear what their answer would 
be. Their decision would not be with Sir A. Moritz 
Mond, against whom the Bishop is justifiably indignant 
for styling himself in the House of Commons “ We, 
the Welsh people’’. ‘‘ Landmarks in the History of 
the Welsh Church ’’ is undoubtedly the standard work 
upon Church defence. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
By Fitson Younc. 


(CHRISTMAS shopping is an invention of the devil 

whereby people are induced to purchase things 
that are of no value, and give them to other people 
who do not want them. It has also the effect, during 


any of the four weeks preceding Christmas, of turning 
the purchase of any simple article in a shop into an 
adventure that is something between a battle and a 
nightmare. For the shopkeeper at this season thinks 
it necessary to put into the background the more or 
less useful things which it is his habit to sell, and to 
import into his shop a quantity of flimsy rubbish known 
as ‘‘ The Season’s Goods’’, ‘‘ Suitable Gifts for 
Xmas”’, ‘‘ Useful Presents ’’, and Artistic Gifts’’. 
Not one in a hundred of these articles is either useful, 
artistic, or seasonable. Most of them are substantive 
lies, made to look passably like the thing which they 
imitate for about a week. After that, fortunately, they 
begin to disintegrate; for if Christmas gifts were not 
of a perishable nature the world would soon be piled 
so high with rubbish and shams that no true or genuine 
thing could exist on it. Here and there this transitory 
nature of the Christmas gift causes distress, as when 
the deluded recipient finds the gorgeous present coming 
to pieces in his hands at the first attempt to put it to 
genuine use; but it is an apparent rather than a real 
affliction. Here and there, in the darker corners of 
any house, you may come upon the Christmas present 
of a year or two ago in a state of arrested decay ; and 
a grisly relic it is. Parts of it resemble plush, and 
other parts tarnished gold or silver, other parts are 
almost unrecognisable; but careful examination will 
probably reveal it as a representation of a pig stooping 
over a trough, and bearing a label with the legend 
‘* For what we are about to receive’’. What was 
it~ purpose? Was it a pen-wiper, or a receptacle 
for pins, or—for we must not flinch in our re- 
search—was it possibly intended to contain salt upon 
the table, or was it an ash tray? Even echo does not 
answer. 

I have before me several advertisements on a page 
of a daily newspaper, all purporting to give me real 
assistance in the choice of Christmas presents. Here 
is a list from one of them, headed ‘‘ Suitable Xmas 
Gifts ’’: carpets and rugs, fancy linens, down quilts, 
children’s chairs, antiques, gramophones, oriental 
ware, clocks and bronzes, electric lamps, fancy goods. 
Of course I am greatly helped by this. I have now 
merely to decide for myself whether I shall give my 
friend some fancy linen, a child’s chair, a carpet, or 
an electric lamp. What I will not buy in any 
circumstances is fancy goods. I do not know exactly 
what they are, but I know them to be the abomination 
of desolation; and I believe them to be the shop- 
keeper’s name for the things which he cannot even pre- 
tend are of any use, and which do not even look like 
anything else on earth. Fancy Goods! In what deso- 
late fancy are they conceived ; to what degraded fancy 
do they appeal? And here is a nasty thing: ‘‘ Caned 
fire-screen. In birch, stained walnut, reproduced from 
quaint old model’’. It is not itself quaint, or old, or 
walnut, you see; and it is of course flimsy and perish- 
able ; one of those turned knobs will almost instantly 
disappear, and it will ultimately be found kicking about 
in some dark corner, and will trip up some unoffending 
housemaid whose indigent employer has failed to keep 
up her Insurance book, and will consequently be heavily 
fined and have to maintain her for a long time in hos- 
pital, so that he will be ultimately ruined and his chil- 
dren go begging in the streets. 

And here is another list of suggestions also called 
‘‘Useful Presents’’: attaché-cases, book-carriers, hand- 
bags, writing-cases, card-tables, ‘‘ library requisites of 
every description’’. These, if you are unlucky enough 
to receive them all, may be put to a variety of uses. 
You may either put the writing-case in the book-carrier, 
and carry it, or you may put the hand-bag into the 
attaché-case and pretend that you are an Attaché, or 
you may fold up the book-carrier tightly, put it in the 
hand-bag, and put both it and the writing-case into the 
attaché-case, and lay it on the card-table. As for the 
library requisites, you had better leave them alone. The 
greatest outrage I have ever suffered was in the recep- 
tion of a Christmas gift in the form of a thing which 
I imagine to have been a library requisite. It was a 
mauve box which purported to be of leather, but in 
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fact was fabricated in some preparation of dyed paper. 
It had an imitation gold clasp which broke off as I 
opened it. My deepest misgivings were fulfilled. It 
contained three compartments, one of them filled with 
many-coloured balls resembling small marbles, which 
on investigation proved to be an impure kind of sealing- 
wax. Another compartment contained an ugly little 
instrument of imitation silver, in which the balls were 
supposed to be melted; another a seal, engraved with 
the initial letter of my name and fitted with a handle 
made of some explosive substance, pretending to be a 
precious stone. It was the cause of the only moment 
of doubt and disappointment I ever knew with regard 
to my secretary; for when I asked her to take it away 
and have it destroyed, she said she would like to keep 
if. 

But the crowning terror of Christmas time is the 
Calendar. Here it is, of course, on the page in front 
of me: ‘‘ Beautiful Art Calendars ’’’. You know them. 
There is hardly any kind of shop which does not at 
this time include in its wares a collection of calendars ; 
and there is no kind of ugly or false thing which cannot 
be adapted to the purposes of a calendar. The most 
familiar form, and not the least offensive, is a collec- 
tion of large sheets of stiff paper held together by a 
coloured ribbon, by which they are to be suspended on 
the wall. A large legend in some kind of base letter- 
ing will probably announce that it is ‘‘ To give you 
Greeting ’’. Underneath will be the word “ January ”’, 
with a photogravure picture of an old woman collecting 
sticks in the neighbourhood of a church, with either a 
line of verse descriptive of the state of the weather, 
or a sentence from some prose work expressive of stal- 
wart purpose in life. And somewhere in the corner 
there will be a faint little table of the days of the 
month. What may be on the other sheets hardly 
matters, for even in the most pious home the calendar 
is abandoned long before the middle of the year has 
come. Through January it hangs crookedly from a gas 
bracket ; and through February also the January legend 
and picture are still exposed; because the mechanical 
problem of turning the front page over the blue ribbon 
is regarded as insoluble, and to tear it off would be 
to spoil the calendar. Late in February, having become 
darker round the edges and curling hideously, and 
having collected a deposit of dust, it is removed to the 
kitchen, where the February page is exposed, revealing 
a woodland scene through which a little girl in a red 
cap is wending her solitary way carrying a basket. 
And having thus existed throughout March, curled by 
the kitchen heat almost into the form of a cylinder, 
it is suddenly removed on a cleaning day, is never 
replaced, and disappears thenceforth from the sight of 
man. But that is only one of the simplest forms of 
the Christmas calendar. Sometimes it takes the form 
of a little book the size of a postage stamp “‘ for the 
waistcoat pocket ’’, which will subsequently be found 
in the kind of drawer in which servants keep wire and 
corks and dusters and string and brushes. Or it may 
take the form of a dog, or a church tower, or a stuffed 
plush bear with eyes made of beads, or a very expen- 
sive leather case, or a pipe, or a little boat with sails, 
or a framed picture with the calendar inserted in the 
frame—of anything at all, in fact. 

This is not a nice spirit in which to write of Christ- 
mas presents; but after all it is only the shopman’s 
idea of Christmas to which I take exception. I object 
to its seizure and exploitation as a great commercial 
event. There is no joy in that or any real good for 
anybody. It is not a good thing to give employment to 
people in making rubbish, and it is as a lover of this 
season that I am grieved to see it made a festival of 
ugliness and imposture. A world that sits surrounded 
by a collection of sham articles—sham in substance, 
base in design, false in sentiment, and vain in purpose, 
is putting too much on the bells when it asks them to 
“‘ ring out the false, ring in the true ’’. 


““TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.”’ 
By Joun PALMER. 


““T*HESE reasonings’’, sayeth Milton in ‘An 

Apology for Smectymnuus’’, ‘‘ together with a 
certain niceness of nature, an honest haughtiness, and 
self-esteem—kept me still above those low descents 
of mind beneath which he must deject and plunge him- 
self that can agree to salable and unlawful prostitu- 
tions.’’ There, for you, is Mr. William Poel fitted 
with a farewell peroration. He has chosen fitly to 
retire from pioneer work of thirty years with colours 
nailed. All, at the King’s Hall, is ‘‘niceness of 
nature ’’’ and ‘‘ honest haughtiness’’. You may pro- 
foundly disagree with Mr. Poel’s interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s mysterious tragedy. But you must con- 
tinually admire the consistency of thought and fancy 
with which his interpretation is imposed upon your pro- 
testing soul. At the King’s Hall on Tuesday evening 
there were ‘‘ no salable and unlawful prostitutions ”’ ; 
but a noble flattery of the spectator. The audience 
might honestly feel it was being treated as an audience 
of intelligent and imaginative beings. It was an un- 
usual and an agreeable sensation. Sir Pandarus, in 
many theatres, does not appear in the play; he is on 
duty in the wings as stage-manager. But Mr. William 
Poel on Tuesday evening, playing Pandar, placed his 
services entirely at the disposal of Troilus and Cressida. 
He had none to spare for ourselves. 

I might write a book about ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’ ; 
but I cannot write an article. Criticism of any one 
of the works of Shakespeare either must give you the 
opportunity of quoting the whole play in support of 
your contention, whatever it may be; or it is useless. 
The only piece of Shakespearean criticism I know of 
in English literature, valuable for itself alone, is 
Morgann’s essay upon the dramatic character of 
Falstaff, wherein, as is not too generally known, 
Falstaff appears upon abundant testimony as a man 
of proven valour. No one may read Morgann’s essay 
(it is really a book) without coming imaginatively nearer 
to Shakespeare’s Falstaff. Morgann accomplishes his 
solitary feat—never before attempted and never after- 
wards accomplished—by the extremely simple method 
of quoting Falstaff at the reader till the reader’s 
patience and the significance of the writer’s subject 
are exhausted. It is the only way; but it is not pos- 
sible except in a big book, strictly confined to a single 
point of a single character in a single play. As to 
Troilus and Cressida ’’, every character would require 
several volumes according as your theory of the play 
varied from reading to reading. I have fiercely and 
conscientiously held five theories in succession about 
Troilus and Cressida ’’. 

For Mr. Poel’s theory of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida’”’, 
that governs his production at the King’s Hall, we 
may return to Smectymnuus: ‘‘I judged it the same 
fault of the poet as that which is attributed to Homer, 
to have written indecent things of the gods’’. Mr. 
Poel accepts the tragedy as Shakespeare’s solitary 
effort to be cynical—an extremely successful effort, as 
it would appear at the King’s Hall. Without infring- 
ing upon any one of my five theories I might perhaps, 
for fairness’ sake, confess that I very heartily differ 
from Mr. Poel. Very roughly speaking, the difference 
is this—that Mr. Poel does Shakespeare the honour of 
believing that he almost entirely succeeded in writing 
a cynical play, whereas I do Shakespeare the honour 
of believing that he almost entirely failed. Narrowing 
our difference to a single point, it appears in all its 
stark immensity—as differences invariably do when 
they are narrowed. Mr. Poel, I imagine, is cheerfully 
ready to maintain that Miss Edith Evans’ Cressida is 
entirely right; I maintain it is entirely wrong. 
Cressid has become for me, not without a pondered 
and intimate acquaintance with every line of her part, 
one of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s tragic figures. 
That she is wanton deepens, not impairs, the appeal of 
her story. Cressid is not, of profession, the conscious, 
practising and affected harlot. She is born—not made— 
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a wanton. In the politer phrase of the day, she is 
“‘ over-sexed ’’. Her vows to Troilus are burning sin- 
cerity. She made them to the first man as sincerely 
as she broke them with the second. She is a profound 
study of the instinctive coquetry of the scarlet woman 
—profounder, even, than Cleopatra. Her artifice is 
nature. It leaps into her speech and gesture ; it moves 
in her blood. Shakespeare has stripped her of moral 
beauty—even of the pagan virtues; yet he leaves her, 
as a tragic figure, hauntingly lovely, sounding the 
appeal of flesh unassisted; so that we rather fall with 
Troilus than scold with Ulysses. 

Miss Edith Evans at the King’s Hall, as I have said, 
suggested the practising harlot; and her technical 
method, wrong I think in any interpretation of Shake- 
speare, emphasised her main impression that affectation 
was Cressid’s perpetual cue. She played, statically, 
the type, rather than, dynamically, the individual. 
Having, as it were, stated herself, in a single scene, the 
rest was but repetition. She gave us the portrait of 
Cressid, not the character; and the luminous garment 
of speech, through which Shakespeare’s Cressid so 
clearly shines, was but a motto upon the frame. 

It is not possible to run, even thus briefly, over indi- 
vidual parts of the play. Mr. Poel’s Pandarus—an 
extremely interesting performance—I should criticise 
pari passu with Miss Evans’ Cressida—it was a highly 
diverting error as to Shakespeare’s intention. To the 
acting as a whole—apart from the consistent, and, as 
I think, mistaken emphasis upon the tragedy as a suc- 
cessful study in cynicism—I would offer but this objec- 
tion. More than almost any other of Shakespeare’s 
plays, ‘* Troilus and Cressida ’’ is a torrent of speech. 
Mr. Poel’s company, for the most part, assumed that 
we had the play by heart, a breath-bereaving compli- 
ment to the audience, which, happily, did not take me 
at any very considerable disadvantage. ‘‘ Take care of 
the speech and the play will take care of itself ’’ should 
be the motto of Shakespeare producers. I imaginé 
that Mr. Poel, trying to collect a company that could 
talk Shakespeare, was at a disadvantage. He would 
scarcely succeed in getting the pick of the profession 
—not that it would greatly have helped him if he had. 

It was for me a truly wonderful and solemn reflexion 
that Mr. Poel was producing Shakespeare in the 
manner of Tuesday evening before I was born; before 
Mr. Granville Barker was heard of ; before Sir Herbert 
Tree was manager at His Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. 
Poel’s ideas are no longer his own. They were good 
enough to steal ; and there is no patent office for good 
ideas. He has suffered the fate of all pioneers; and 
I should not in the least be surprised to hear him 
accused of having borrowed his Shakespearean stage 
from the Savoy and his limelight from Professor Rein- 
hardt. But Mr. Poel’s disciples can with advantage 
go on learning. Indeed, it is really scandalous that 
Mr. Poel should be suffered to retire. The produc- 
tion on Tuesday was a very flat assertion that in the 
production of Shakespeare not one of the realistic 
devices of the modern theatre is in the least neces- 
sary. Mr. Poel dressed his Greeks and Trojans in 
Elizabethan costumes; absolutely disregarded the sex 
of his players (the AEneas of Miss Madge Whiteman 
was every way a better man than the Troilus of Mr. 
Esmé Percy); and put a clay pipe into the mouth of 
Achilles. It did not matter in the least, or would not 
have mattered if the articulation had been better. More- 
over, once again, the Elizabethan stage was clearly 
vindicated. It gives us a sense of movement and space ; 
throws us for illusion entirely upon the speech and 
gesture of the players; and gives to the wonderful 
dramaturgy of Shakespeare intelligence and meaning. 
Less important than these reforms (which now are the 
common property of our dramatic commonwealth), but 
none the less interesting, were the frequent indications 
in the running of the play that Mr. Poel has a producing 
eye. I would suggest as an instance the lit figure 
of Troilus mourning Hector upon the inner stage; seen 
through the purple gloom of the tragic scene; the faint 
cry of Cassandra floating in the air. 


ELGAR. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


N° one can read the biographies of many of the 

great masters without wondering whether their 
fine music was worth the suffering that caused it, and 
whether it is worth being an under-man for the sake 
of being an over-musician. I use the phrases deli- 
berately. There were exceptions. Handel and Bach 
did not vent their griefs in music ; they had not to suffer 
before they could produce fine music; the supreme 
development of the musical side of their nature had not 
as a concomitant the under-development of the other 
sides. Of Schumann the same may be said; for the 
distressing malady which drove him mad came on late 
in life and was as much an accident as the fall of a 
tile on his head. Haydn was perfectly sane, admirably 
balanced ; his intellect was not of the highest order, but 
it was very far from being below the average. Mozart, 
however, was so much absorbed in composition that 
he could not cut his meat at dinner and could not attend 
to the ordinary duties of a married man with a family ; 
and he died in the end of nervous exhaustion. The 
tremendous passion which enabled Beethoven to com- 
pose glorious sonatas and symphonies went with an 
ungovernable temper. The passion itself was aroused 
largely by his extravagant grief over often imaginary 
woes. Of course his cruel childhood and his subse- 
quent deafness were by no means imaginary; but 
during a period of his life when a saner man would have 
been quite happy he was everlastingly fretting and 
fuming and laying up trouble for himself—one side of 
his nature was over-developed at the expense of the 
other sides. Consider, too, Wagner’s case, his inces- 
sant complaints about his nerves, how his concentration 
on music rendered him insensible to the claims and 
rights of other people. The works that afforded others 
the sweetest pleasure, Schubert declared, were the result 
of his own greatest pains. Generally it will be found 
that an abnormal musical gift goes with some short- 
coming or disability. 

This reflexion had often occurred to me, but never so 
vividly as at the Elgar concert given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra. In one of his lectures on vocal 
art Mr. Plunket Greene made much of the English 
tenor’s high stiff collar, which no passion must be 
allowed to soften or disturb; he must never perspire, 
never let himself go. This, figuratively, holds true of 
our composers. Only the younger ones let themselves 
go. Elgar certainly scarcely ever does. I do not say 
he has no genuine feeling to find an expression for, 
but that his feeling is not of the sort that goaded 
Schubert, Beethoven and Wagner to reckless, full 
and complete expression and to damn the consequences. 
Except for a few bars occasionally, Elgar’s vigour is 
self-conscious and not spontaneous ; he reminds one of 
the German baron who tried to learn to be lively by leap- 
ing upon tables. I know of only one piece in which a 
tide of profound feeling has fairly carried him away— 
the ninth variation of the ‘‘ Enigma ”’ set. Now, if Elgar 
or any other of our composers were of the stuff that 
great composers are made of, they would be unable to 
help themselves: their collars would soon be wringing 
wet or torn to tatters, and they might turn out splendid 
music—and possibly be wholly wretched. I believe the 
nervous strain of composing music to be greater than 
that caused by the exercise of any other of the arts. In 
poetry, painting, sculpture and drama there are many 
interests besides the expression of sheer feeling and the 
technique : there is always, at any rate, the interest of 
the subject-matter. Music is ‘‘ wholly form and 
power ’’: it must be spun out of the composer’s vitals ; 
and in absolute music the composer must rely on his 
own spiritual experiences if he means to produce work 
of the finest calibre. Beethoven, it is true, ‘‘ worked to 
a story’; but his nature was so violently passionate, 
his sympathy so great and easily aroused, that the most 
trifling tale, or incident in his own life, stirred up in 
him an excess of emotion, and the music was the 
expression of some inner tragedy of his own. Also, we 
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must remember, his simplicity was astounding in a 
man who had the intellect to construct the scheme of a 
Ninth symphony, and I dare say many a simple little 
tale or mental picture moved him as deeply as the death 
of a dear friend. In him we have the most striking 
instance of the musician whose gigantic musical faculty 
and enormous emotions very often left no room, so to 
speak, for the intellect to come in at all; habitually 
he was the over-musician and the under-man; and he 
paid a heavy price for the privilege of composing the 
most sublime absolute music the world possesses. 
Carlyle ends one of his lectures on heroes and hero- 
worship with (I think) Jean Paul’s parable of the fire- 
flies that in the West Indies are caught and pinned to 
the walls of houses: a fine light is given and folk 
enjoy themselves immensely—only, what do the fire- 
flies think? Beethoven was a fire-fly who transfixed 
himself. 

There is no danger of Elgar doing anything of the 
kind. At this concert three characteristic works of his 
were given. The symphony in A flat dates back a few 
years; the violin concerto is a more recent production ; 
and the ‘‘ Enigma ”’ variations belong to the year 1899, 
and are therefore the eldest of the three works. I have 
criticised them rather scrappily on various occasions ; 
but to hear the three together gave me a more complete 
view of Elgar as an instrumental composer than I had 
previously been able to gain. At least, it might have 
done so had there been time—but this is to anticipate. 
The truth is that I have heard the variations so often 
that my mind is finally made up about them. In every 
aspect they are Elgar’s best music. The theme is dis- 
tinctive and more genuinely musical than anything to 
be found in either the symphony or the concerto; there 
is endless variety as the theme is developed rather than 
varied ; and the fact that the same theme in one shape 
or another pervades the whole work enables the 
composer quite easily to attain unity. I have heard it 
said that Elgar owes a good deal to Brahms in his 
treatment of the variation form, and perhaps he did; 
but I fancy he owed much more to Beethoven’s last 
piano sonatas. When Beethoven wrote his twelfth sonata 
(the funeral march one) he strictly varied his melody, 
much as Mozart would have done it—in fact, as Mozart 
did it in one of the violin sonatas—ending with a most 
lovely coda. When he came to the later sonatas this 
primitive way of doing things no longer contented him : 
one variation leads not only on to the next, but into 
the next; the thing is continuously developed from 
beginning to end. That plan Elgar adopted, with pre- 
eminently artistic success. The subject is presented in a 
number of lights, but by developing and not by merely 
varying. There is a difference in value between the 
various sections; but none of them falls to the level of 
mediocrity, and, on the other hand, if Elgar could 
always keep up to the level of the ninth, we should 
gladly have to acclaim him as a great composer. Not 
for a moment does he reach that level in either sym- 
phony or concerto. The slow introduction of the 
symphony is harmless, tranquil but not profound. The 
principal subject of the allegro is characterised by that 
up-and-down, zigzag, jerky motion which seems to 
have grown into a mannerism with him during recent 
years. It is a Mendelssohn theme, distorted, twisted 
out of shape: it leads nowhere, and means nothing. 
Another specimen of this is found in the passage num- 
bered twenty-four in Novello’s score. I cannot see the 
object of this trick, unless it is to hide the want of 
real invention. The second subject is weak; but the 
main fault of the whole movement is its discontinuity ; 
in the effort to get variety unity has been allowed to go 
hang. The succeeding movement is dainty, and at 
times shows signs of some strength. The adagio is 
utterly feeble. Of course, a musician of Elgar’s talent 
is never at a loss for a means of covering up the essen- 
tial commonplaceness, threadbareness of his music with 
pretty counterpoint and effective orchestration; but the 
stuff does not bear looking into—above all, it does not 
bear hearing often. 

The symphony cannot be placed amongst those of 


the first order. It is long, and length is generally 
taken by our brilliant pressmen to imply greatness ; 
and greatness is precisely the quality that one never 
finds in Elgar’s music. He continually marks pas- 
sages to be played ‘‘ nobilmente ’’, and that very fact 
makes one suspicious: it suggests that he knows the 
jerky zigzagness (if I may so say) of the outlines of 
his melodies to be undignified, and trusts to the con- 
ductor making the best of matters. As for the poetic 
content of the work, I confess my inability to feel any. 
He himself says it expresses his ‘‘ outlook on life ’’. 
That is a very large order—also a very vague one. 
Poetry may or may not be a criticism of life: music 
cannot be. Music can only express one emotion at a 
time. Music in conjunction with words may ex- 
press complexities and conflicts, but in pure music 
anything in the nature of conflict can only be indi- 
cated by the somewhat naive and artificial dodge of 
alternations of passages expressing different frames of 
mind. Artificial though the method is, Beethoven used 
it gorgeously in at any rate three of his symphonies, 
the ‘‘ Eroica’’, the fifth and the first movement of the 
Choral. But in these cases the themes differ very 
widely in character: all Elgar’s themes are alike, 
although some go fast and some go slow, some are to 
be played noisily and some softly : in essence they are 
the same. None of the movements is flooded with 
one strong emotion, and the structure of the music is 
such that one has no sense of struggle and battle. 
The symphony is above the level of mediocrity, and 
contains some charming bits: more than that cannot 
be said. 

I have said only half of what has to be said. The 
remainder must wait until another day. Then I will 
finish with Sir Edward Elgar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TWO VOICES AT THE CHESTER 
DRILL HALL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


20 West Park Road Kew 
4 December 1912. 


Sir—On the evening of the 2nd inst. a voice at 
Chester ‘‘ appealed for more recruits for the Territorial 
Force’’, and one naturally asks to what is the want 
of recruits due? Since two of the main hindrances 
to recruiting for the Army are absent in the case of the 
Territorials—namely, service in unhealthy climates and 
the injury caused by Army service to a man’s prospects 
in civil life—it seems clear that the want of Territorial 
recruits is due to the disinclination for military service 
engendered, always and everywhere, by the gradual 
spread of the industrial spirit. But no sooner had this 
voice ceased from bewailing the want of recruits than 
a second voice ‘‘advocated strongly a voluntary 
system . . . against compulsory training. Would it 
be wise ’’, it cried, ‘‘ to destroy the voluntary spirit, 
which was part of our national character, etc.’’? But 
the nation modestly conceals this trait of its character 
at the present moment, as the first voice pointed 
out, and history unkindly proves that for two cen- 
turies the voluntary spirit has had to be stimulated 
from time to time by various expensive and nauseous 
tonics. 

In 1745 the bounty for the Guards was £6. In 1759 
the large towns opened subscriptions to be appropriated 
as bounty for recruits, London procuring 1235 men 
at £5 5s. each. The bounty was £3 in 1775, £16 in 
1803, £2 12s. in 1822, and £8 for the Infantry and 
£10 for the Artillery in 1855. 

In all our great wars from 1695 to 1781 we resorted 
to limited conscription, beginning with imprisoned 
debtors 1695-1702, including criminals from 1702, and 
extending to paupers from 1703. Indeed one of the 
dramatis persone of Sheridan’s ‘‘ Critic ’’ (1788) is an 
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impressed convict whom the Justice, evidently a man 
of large sympathies, apostrophises in the well-known 
lines : 


‘* Oh! may he now defend his country’s laws 
With half the spirit he has broke them all ’’. 


Yet in spite of large bounties, increased pay and 
limited conscriptions, the bashful Briton was still so 
backward in displaying that part of his national 
character which is needed for maintaining armies that 
we were driven to enlist foreign mercenaries from time 
to time. For example, our foreign mercenaries num- 
bered 17,000 in 1804, steadily increasing to 53,700 in 
1813; and as late as the Crimean war a small foreign 
legion was raised under 18 Vict. c. 2. We shall 
employ no more foreigners, because we cannot get 
them. 

The only remedy for the present dangerous and 
intolerable state of things has been lately recommended 
by the veteran Field-Marshal, Lord Roberts—universal 
compulsory service. It may be irksome to the poor, 
hateful to the rich and unwelcome to the officers of the 
Army; but, as we may learn by looking beyond the 
seas, it is inevitable, because it is the logical and 
necessary consequence of the industrial progress of 
modern society. 

Yours obediently 


H. W. L. Hime 
(Lieut.-Col.). 


THE LIE OF THE IAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Scarcroft near Leeds 
8 December 1912. 


Sir,—It is much to be hoped that Unionist politiciahs 
will take to heart your words of advice, so that when 
they advocate the new Unionist Land Policy they may 
be able to state the ways and means by which it is to 
be accomplished. 

This is the more necessary because the ‘‘ backing ”’ 
of, say, a million fresh cultivators on to the land will 
not be managed without the carting away of an enor- 
mous number of persons already engaged upon it, and 
it will be troublesome enough to persuade farmers 
large and farmers small that they ought to make way 
for peasant proprietors without the added difficulty of 
explaining why a capitalist class, already cultivating 
the soil successfully, should be displaced in favour of 
a class of non-capitalists. In other words, when the 
Unionist candidate has to explain on the platform the 
reasons for supplanting our present land system it is 
very desirable that he should be able to point out that 
the State will see that the equipment of the land does 
not suffer, and that the soil is not starved for want of 
capital. 

In conclusion, whatever our views may be of the 
soundness, economic and social, of the new Unionist 
land policy, there can be only one opinion as to its 
unselfishness. For many of its supporters are 
thoroughly aware that the new departure means 
nothing less than a revolution in rural society, and that 
in this revolution there will disappear together both 
their own social position and those field sports to which 
well-to-do Englishmen have always been strongly— 
sometimes unduly—attached, and which help to give a 
distinct character to English country life. Detached 
from the land an hereditary leading class, and indeed 
any sort of aristocracy, is impossible, while the destruc- 
tion of the amenities of country life means that Eng- 
land will largely cease to be what house-agents call a 
“* residential ’’ country, with, in consequence, a very 
heavy depreciation in the capital value of its stately 
and semi-stately homes. Well, the English country 
gentleman recognises all this, but believes that his own 
extinction will make for the good of his country, and 


we can only hope that his patriotism and his self-sacri- 


fice will not be in vain. 
Yours faithfully 


C. F. Ryper. 


YANINA. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir—I was painfully surprised to read in your leader 
of last week that Yanina is Albanian. I did not expect 
from your esteemed paper such an_ inaccuracy. 
Yanina is the ¢@dpos of Hellenism, as it was still in the 
worst days of Turkish yoke more than two centuries 
ago; and Epirus is the cradle of the purest Greek 
language and the famous heroic folk-songs of Modern 
Greece. We Epirotes, numbering more than 300,000, 
don’t want to be comprised in the mischievous Austrian 
scheme of Toskian and Gheghian autonomy, and we 
beg English people to estimate our Hellenic conscience 
in the same degree as they estimate that of our Pelasgic 
brothers, the Albanians. 

I am your obedient servant 
An EpirOTE FROM PHILIAT#. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Withington House Withington Manchester 
12 December 1912. 


Sir—Some of your correspondents exhort me to 
greater clarity, and though, after reading their letters, 
1 am forced to the reflexion that there is little use in 
trying to convince people on matters of esthetics who 
are so obviously determined to see no good in a new 
thing, I will do my best to satisfy them. 

To begin with, we are all writing about Post- 
Impressionism without attempting to define the term: 
indeed, one of your correspondents, Mr. H. P. H. 
Friswell, deems it a proof of critical sagacity to search 
for a common trend in work so essentially different as 
that of Picasso and Fergusson. Now we cannot call 
all newly inspired work since the early days of the 
Impressionist masters Post-Impressionist without rob- 
bing the title of its claim to precision. If we ascribed 
to it this purely historical signification we should per- 
plex our wits vainly in trying to find corresponding 
values in the paintings of the Futurists, for example, 
and those of Asselin or Doucet. For the purpose of 
critical argument it will be useful only to call Post- 
Impressionist the work of Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh and of their avowed disciples, for in their pic- 
tures alone is it possible to find a common impulse. 

What was this impulse? It sprang from a reaction 
against the later Impressionists’ preoccupation with 
tone and colour—this was the negative side of the 
movement. Its positive side was the restoration of 
design, of lineal values, to the art of painting. 
Cézanne was the first to see spiritual value in the 
relation of masses, though we know from his letters 
to Emil Bernard that he was innocent of any conscious 
application of theory. Theory was bound to come, 
however, when other painters studied his canvases 
and perceived their inherent qualities. A more vital 
comprehension of values began to show itself in the 
work of the Post-Impressionist painters—a compre- 
hension of values which had for long been disregarded. 
Instead of relations of tone and colour, which had 
become with such painters as Signac, Monet, and Van 
Rysselberghe merely scientifically imitative statements 
of vision, a means to a new sort of esthetic excitement 
was found in relations of colour, line and mass. Thus 
painting has once again become interpretative instead 
of imitative, for by a realisation of dominant rhythmical 
relationships painters have discovered the means to 
express their emotions in a truly plastic form. 

Many people seem to forget that all art must work 
in some convention, for imitation of nature is impos- 
sible. The statement of form by means of contrasting 
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tones—by light and shade, that is—is one convention. 
To state form lineally in planes, in the manner of the 
Cubists, is another. Who is to say that the one 
method is legitimate, while the other is not? Perhaps, 
in order to avoid confusion, it would be well to say 
that I hold no brief for Futurism, which seems to me 
to be the newest and basest form of Realism. Move- 
ment is better expressed by any kinematograph than 
by the Futurist painters. I think, too, that painters 
should use recognisable forms; Picasso’s abstractions 
mean nothing to me. 

In conclusion, I should like to deal briefly with Mr. 
Walter Winans’ letter. I do not know with what 
authority he makes himself the mouthpiece of artists 
in general. To say—I quote from memory—that all 
artists look upon Post-Impressionism as foolishness 
and incompetency is mere oracular rubbish. I am 
not sure of Mr. Winans’ exact words, but that was the 
gist of them. When he charges Post-Impressionists 
with incompetence, saying that they know nothing of 
drawing, of perspective or of light and shade, is he 
referring to Cézanne, to Fergusson, to Picasso, to 
Anne Estelle Rice? Has he ever seen any drawings 
by Peploe? This constantly repeated slander would 
be laughable were it not for the fear lest ignorant 
people might be impressed by it. Nearly any man of 
ordinary intelligence, with normal sight and the use of 
his fingers, could learn to draw academically by attend- 
ing classes at an art school for a year. 


Yours faithfully 
O. Raymonp Drey. 


A DENIAL AND AN APOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields London W.C. 
12 December 1912. 


Sir—On the 5th inst., and not before, my client 
Archbishop Mathew became aware of the letter from 
the late Lady Sykes appearing in the edition of your 
paper on 4 March 1ogr11, in which letter the following 
(amongst other) allegations were made, and to each of 
such allegations 1 have added Archbishop Mathew’s 
replies. 

1. ‘‘ The principal person concerned ’’ [in the sen- 
tence of excommunication, the subject of the letter] 
“‘is a man who has assumed the title of English 
Catholic Archbishop of London.”’ 

The ‘‘ man’’ referred to is Arnold Harris Mathew, 
who is de jure Earl of Landaff and whose family 
history is fully set out in Debrett’s ‘‘ Peerage’’. 

Archbishop Mathew has never assumed the above- 
mentioned title, but the title of Archbishop of the Old 
Roman Catholic Church was duly conferred upon him. 

2. *‘ He abandoned the Catholic Church.”’ 

He never abandoned the Catholic Church. He re- 
signed his benefice in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
he not only is still a member, but he is also a duly 
consecrated Bishop, and a duly elected Archbishop of 
the Old Roman Catholic Church, and anybody 
acquainted with the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Old Roman Catholic Church will appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the allegation that a member 
of the Old Roman Catholic Church has abandoned the 
Catholic Church. 

3. ‘‘ He declared himself a Protestant.’’ 

Archbishop Mathew has never made any such 
declaration. 

4. “‘ He married a young lady in a Swedenborgian 
Chapel.”* 

Archbishop Mathew has never been in any Sweden- 
borgian Chapel in his life, and was married to his wife 
in Marylebone Parish Church. 

5. ‘* His wife joined the Catholic Church.”’ 

Archbishop Mathew’s wife has never joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

6. ‘‘ Archbishop Mathew’s wife refused to live with 
him.”’ 


Mrs. Mathew has ever since her marriage lived with, 
and is still living with, her husband Archbishop Mathew. 

7. ‘* He became a lecturer, entertainer and reciter.’’ 

He has lectured on religious matters, but never for 
payment; his lectures have been practically sermons. 
He has never been either an entertainer or reciter. 

8. ‘‘ He made submission, and returned to his earlier 
faith.’’ 

If this allegation is intended to mean a submission 
to the Roman Catholic authorities, the answer of Arch- 
bishop Mathew is that he has never made any such 
submission, neither has he returned to the faith, if by 
the faith is meant the doctrines now imposed by the 
Italian Curia upon the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church as distinguished from the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church held before 1870, which last-mentioned 
faith was before and ever since 1870, has been, and now 
is, the faith of the Old Roman Catholic Church. 

g. ‘‘ He was not however permitted, until he should 
pass a certain time of probation, to exercise any priestly 
functions.”’ 

Archbishop Mathew has never either asked for or 
received any such permission, neither has he passed any 
time of probation, since his ordination to the priesthood 
in 1877. 

10. ‘‘ He joined a body of schismatics calling them- 
selves the English Catholic Church.”’ 

Archbishop Mathew has never joined or been a 
member of the English Catholic Church. 

11. ‘‘He persuaded an Old Catholic Bishop to 
ordain him to the Episcopate.”’ 

Archbishop Mathew was invited to accept, and ulti- 
mately did accept, consecration at the hands of the 
Archbishop of Utrecht. The letters of consecration are 
now in my possession and open to your inspection, 
together with some of the authorities that I have prov- 
ing the succession of consecrations from Cardinal 
Barberini (who was consecrated on 24 October 1655 by 
order of Pope Alexander VII.) down to the consecra- 
tion of Archbishop Mathew on 28 April 1908 by the 
Archbishop of Utrecht in Utrecht Cathedral. I cannot 
produce the authorities for some of the earlier consecra- 
tions, but I can refer you to those authorities if you 
desire to consult them. 

The observations I have made in connexion with 
the eleventh allegation sufficiently answer the charge 
made in the last paragraph of Lady Sykes’ letter that 
Archbishop Mathew is a ‘‘ Pseudo-Archbishop ’’. 

It is no part of my duty to make any comment upon 
the above allegations, for they, and the answers thereto, 
speak for themselves. Archbishop Mathew requests 
that you publish this letter in the next edition of your 
newspaper, together with an appropriate apology for 
the libels you have published concerning him in the 
letter to which I have referred. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
S. Gissinc SKELTON. 


[We, of course, unreservedly accept our corre- 
spondent’s denial on behalf of his client of the state- 
ments made by mistake by the late Lady Sykes in the 
letter referred to above under headings (4), (5), (6) and 
(7), and we sincerely regret that the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
should have been made the medium for their publica- 
tion. As to (2) Lady Sykes, being a Roman Catholic, 
obviously used the word ‘‘ Catholic’’, as members of 
her Church almost invariably do, exclusively of that 
Church, so that her statement was really in agreement 
with our correspondent’s client’s version of the facts. 
We ourselves, of course, agree that the term Catholic 
is not to be used as synonymous with Roman Catholic; 
but it would be unreasonable to prevent Roman 
Catholic correspondents from writing from their own 
point of view. The other points seem to be matters of 
ecclesiastical controversy. We are willing to accept 
our correspondent’s client’s corrections of fact; on the 
points of ecclesiastical controversy we hesitate to 
commit ourselves.—Ep. S.R. ] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ANTARCTIC GOAL. 


“The South Pole.” By Roald Amundsen. London: 
Murray. 1912. Two vols. 42s. 


tad was but two years ago that Robert Peary annexed 

as a title one of the remaining aims of a brave 
man’s ambition, and already Roald Amundsen has 
won the other. So, after untold years of defiance 
to man’s persistency, the ends of the world have 
tamely yielded almost at the same time, not to 
that terrible heroism with which the old explorers flung 
themselves at the enterprise, but to the cool calculation 
of modern men of business. Of course it is true that 
the difference cannot be measured merely by calcula- 
tion; the modern men have had that to calcu- 
late with which their predecessors had not, not 
to mention the invaluable counsel of their mistakes. 
The explorers’ equipments of to-day and even of fifty 
years ago scarcely bear comparison; there is in food 
alone enough to make the difference between success 
and failure. The salt junk and lemons have given place 
to pemmican, chocolate, dried milk and vegetables, to 
say nothing of the sheer luxuries that can be consumed 
in winter quarters. But what strikes one most in 
Roald Amundsen’s account, as it did to a somewhat less 
extent in Robert Peary’s, was the supreme ease with 
which could be accomplished an achievement which had 
baulked the tremendous purpose of so many stalwart 
souls. Save for the few days during which the 
‘*Fram’s’’ explorers were climbing from the barrier 
ice up to the Southern plateau, there was no danger to 
be met, no anxieties to be recorded, and scarcely a 
hardship to be encountered. One must, indeed, make 
every allowance for the commander’s genial acceptance 
of disagreeables that came as part of the day’s work; 
nothing could be lighter than his touch on them; but 
against that must be set a picture of good living which 
makes such remembrance as one has of much less 
exalted enterprises seem like a record of penal servi- 
tude. Cakes of all kinds, syrups, jams, cream, pickles 
and sauces; how the mouth waters at such a record 
of good living in a hut on the antarctic barrier ice 
through an entire winter, thousands of miles from the 
source of supply! No wonder the recorder declares 
that he had never lived so well in his life. 

The contrast of conditions at either Pole prevents any 
sense of sameness in the present story. At the North 
Pole, beneath the drifting ice, no bottom was found at 
fifteen hundred fathoms. The South Pole rests on over 
ten thousand feet of solid rock. Thus each presents 
its peculiar difficulties to the seeker, and a varying 
kind and range of danger; so that a different mode of 
conquest had to be devised for each. Peary, moving 
forward always over shifting ice, could make no pre- 
paration for his journey after leaving winter quarters ; 
was always liable to have his way barred by an open 
‘‘lead’’ of water; and, worse still, might find his 
retreat delayed, or possibly prevented, by a similar 
impediment. He was thus absolutely at the mercy of 
the weather, not only for success, but for safety, and 
no skill, daring, or intelligence could avail to save him 
in certain conditions of wind and temperature. The 
same might possibly be said of Amundsen; but such 
conditions would have been altogether exceptional, and 
not, as with Peary, only what might be looked for. 
The first part of his journey lay across the level 
barrier ice on which he had spent the winter, and along 
which he was able to erect advance depéts for the first 
two hundred miles of his way. Over the barrier ice it 
was plain sailing ; then came a fortnight’s struggle up 
great glaciers to the plateau, a feat of no little difficulty, 
with repeated danger from innumerable crevasses, much 
of which might, as the return journey proved, have 
been avoided. Once on the plateau, clear of the 
treacherous ice nicknamed the ‘‘ Devil’s Ballroom ’’, 
the remainder of the way was easy going, measured 
even by enterprises of a quite modest magnitude. And 
once the end was attained there could be no disturbing 


anxiety as to the return. The weather was moderate, 
sometimes inconveniently warm; the snow-fall incon- 
siderable, the road known. The terrors which are never 
ended for the arctic explorer till back in his ship again 
are unknown to the antarctic. Fog, a deficiency of 
snow, uncomfortable crevasses; these appear to be his 
most pressing troubles, and thick weather incomparably 
the worst of them. 

But, and it must never be forgotten, in thus re- 
ducing to a holiday trip one of the most perilous of 
human adventures, the capacity came not from luck or 
an exceptional uniformity of conditions, but from wise 
forethought and unfaltering execution, from plans ac- 
curately determined and rigorously carried out. There 
is no trouble for any sort of an explorer so long as he 
is on the right side of his provisional account. The 
trouble is to keep there. Amundsen and his men were 
never anywhere else. They had always something to 
spare on their programme ; in time, in draught, in food, 
in fuel, in clothing and in equipment. Never had they 
to march a mile more than they desired, or go without 
an ounce of food they needed. They arrived at their 
various destinations with a punctuality far exceeding 
that of many a railway, and in consequence they arrived 
in perfect health and unconscious of hardships. Doubt- 
less fortune treated them well, as fortune has a way of 
treating those who do not ask for its favours. They 
found a way up to the plateau just where they required 
it; their somewhat reckless disregard of crevasses was 
permitted to go unpunished. There, however, the 
favours seemed to end; they owed the rest to thought, 
courage, and good spirits. The conirast of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s tragic struggle over country so few miles 
away with this easy ramble is proof that no valour or 
devotion in such adventure plays a part in their suc- 
cesses comparable with that of thought. Amundsen 
would be the first to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
his predecessor, to all his predecessors; but more is 
required than acquaintance with other men’s mistakes. 
There was no guess-work under the Norwegian flag; 
every stress and pressure had been as carefully deter- 
mined as though it had been for a bridge that was 
building ; and a bridge it was, supported from depédt to 
depét, from beacon to beacon, over which these men 
went so joyously and confidently to the Pole. 

How much of the triumph was due to the commander 
he does not tell us, but it is not difficult to imagine. 
Judge of men he must be to have made, as it appears, 
not a single mistake in his selection. Entirely unjealous 
and ungrasping of honour he plainly is. Far from 
wishing alone to be celebrated by his achievement, he 
makes each trusted comrade take a hand in planting 
his country’s flag at the goal, and his is not the 
portrait taken to commemorate arrival there. His 
narrative is so modest, indeed, that one almost forgets 
he had a share in it, or at the most remembers him as 
an inconsiderable accompaniment. Can higher praise 
be given to the winning of imperishable fame? To 
every Englishman his charming simplicity, kindliness 
and unconscious resolution must especially appeal, and 
they are fortunately in no wise blurred in the best 
translation of a book of travel that can be imagined. 
One’s only regret regarding it is that the wonderful 
opportunities for photography were so neglected. Here 
alone the apparatus seems to have been inadequate, 
and of the marvellous mountain ranges of which we 
read, of so rare an interest in the world of snow, only 
three examples are presented us. A few days spent in 
photography on the homeward journey with a suitable 
lens would have enriched alike, and at so small a cost, 
our knowledge and our imagination. 


ERICA. 


“Erica.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1912. 6s. 

"( vanity, a complete disregard of other 
3 people’s feelings, a certain tenacity of purpose, 

and a somewhat unusual lack of delicacy in pursuing 

that purpose ’’—such is the summing-up of Erica’s 
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character by the famous painter on a first acquaintance, 
and a more intimate knowledge could have induced no 
modification in the lady’s favour. To have dealt in a 
heroine of this kind is much to the author’s credit, and 
she does nothing to mitigate the unpleasantly striking 
force of such a character. She is compelled, indeed, 
to credit her with beauty, with beauty coercive and 
supreme, since without it so disagreeable a person could 
hardly have had a story, and she might urge that the 
sort of good looks with which Erica is endowed do not 
always go with amiability. 

There is no distinction in the telling of the tale, but 
there is a straightforward simplicity which does much 
to make it effective, and this might with advantage 
have been carried further to obliterate all creative com- 
ments on the character as it is revealed. One may 
count it also in the interest of truth that very little that 
Erica does comes to anything beyond a disclosure of 
her inherent meanness, selfishness, and indelicacy. 
Though she wears clothes which outrage her relatives’ 
sense of propriety, she is a perfectly proper person ; 
though, and it is a notable omission, we are not told 
why. The portrait is left incomplete in the same way 
by a failure to show us on what rests her regard for 
her husband. She does not seem to have found him 
objectionable, but that is all we know, and more is 
required for her complete reconstruction. Perhaps we 
may gather, from want of evidence, that her tempera- 
ment was a cold one. She appears to have indulged 
her admirers before marriage, but after it there is no 
hint of the process being continued, though she wanted 
many things her husband could not give her; and one 
cannot fancy her being restrained by either fear or 
affection. It is, indeed, her utter lack of any moral 
or immoral caloric which makes more difficult the 
rendering of her humanity, so much so that when late 
in the story she develops an interest in her baby son it 
is not easy to be convinced of her sincerity. 

It is a tribute to her creator that we detest her, since 
she so nearly resembles the type of respectable adven- 
turess to which we would have been indifferent, and it 
is such humanity as she has which makes us dislike her 
most. Women will probably resent so relentless a 
piece of portraiture, since the absence from it both of 
art and exaggeration not only lends a lifelike air, but 
endows it with the effectiveness of the commonplace of 
which one is only conscious when the study is from 
the type. 

There is nothing in the least unusual about Erica : 
she is merely woman as she is not supposed to be. She 
lacks all the so-called feminine qualities, she is devoid 
of spiritual inspirations, she does not feel the impulse 
of the flesh. Delicacy is so far from her that she can 
scarcely conceive it. She marries one man the day after 
she has thrown over another, and she wears at her 
wedding not only the gifts of her late betrothed, but the 
very clothes he has provided for her trousseau, which 
add to the enchantment of the honeymoon for his suc- 
cessful rival. Nor is it she who breaks off the match, 
but the man, disgusted at discovering her in a flirtation 
with her future brother-in-law. She is of the type that 
conceives as a providential convenience the seething of 
a kid in its mother’s milk, and it is proof of her creator’s 
fairness that we only see her occasionally at that sort of 
cooking. She is of the kind who takes from men any- 
thing that she can get out of them—jewels, pictures, 
and entertainment, without any sense of obligation, and 
from women anything they may care to give; and here 
again no more than her tendency is depicted. Indeed, 
the only note of over-emphasis in the portrait is laid on 
her brutal treatment of her mother; the repetition 
becoming wearisome, though it never ceases to be 
convincing. 

There is a good and original sketch of an artistic 
Jew financier, who speaks the truth with a refreshing 
plainness about the things which seem to him to matter. 
He appears in certain relations to be quite intimately 
observed, and there is a fine hard simplicity in the con- 
cluding scene, in which he offers himself to Erica as 
the least disadvantageous matrimonial bargain that she 


can make ; the result of which is promised us in a further 
volume. Tom Garry, the unhappy husband, is less 
clear, though more conventional ; and insufficient justice 
appears to be done to the economic ability of this 
subaltern in the Guards who plays polo on an income 
of under seven hundred a year. 


CHINA IN EVOLUTION. 
“Recent Events and Present Policies in China.” By 
J. 0. P. Bland. London: Heinemann. 1912. 
16s. net. 


“The Passing of the Manchus.” By Percy Horace 
Kent. London: Arnold. 1912. 15s. net. 


oe has been a tendency of late to abandon the 
old fancy that the Chinese are so different as to 
present a riddle insoluble to the European mind, in 
favour of the apothegm that human nature is human 
nature, and that what may be predicated of one people 
may be predicated of another. A pendulum which has 
swung too far one way is always apt to swing too far 
another; and the swing seems, in this case, to have 
inspired a delusion that the apparent differences 
between Chinese and Europeans were merely super- 
ficial, and that ‘‘ the well-worn ways of thought and 
action of the oldest civilisation on earth are to pass 
with the passing of the Manchus by the magic of the 
blessed word Republic, and the waving of a five- 
coloured rag!’’ A perusal of these two works will 
dispel any such fancy. The Chinese have overthrown 
a score of dynasties, and are not unlikely to go on 
overthrowing others after Western nations have come 
to recognise the futility of ‘* representative institu- 
tions’’ in which welfare of party eclipses welfare of 
the people. But they will remain Chinese still. It has 
been said that the ground is well prepared for a 
Republic, because the Chinese are essentially demo- 
cratic. China is democratic in so far that every village 
community will go its own quiet way, in accordance 
with immemorial custom, if it is let alone. But the 
highest conception of centralised authority has been 
the personality of an Emperor ; and what degree soever 
of government in our sense of the word exists in China 
to-day is centred in the personality of Yuan Shih-kai 
much more than in the so-called National Assembly. 
We have said that rebellions are chronic in China. 
A dynasty runs its course, becomes effete, and is over- 
thrown. But deeper than Imperial incapacity as a 
cause of unrest lies the struggle for food. The Chinese 
people are always increasing up to and beyond the food 
supply. Hence uprisings and civil wars accompanied 
by the slaughter of millions as an alternative to the 
less merciful solution of starvation. That rebellions, 
like international wars, are precipitated by some specific 
motive goes without saying, and dissatisfaction with 
the Manchus was the pretext of the present, as it was 
the pretext of the Taeping, rebellion. But there does 
not appear to have been any original purpose of 
abolishing the Imperial concept. The Republic was the 
work of foreign- and mainly American-educated Can- 
tonese who contrived from the first to get in the saddle. 
It seems as clear as anything can be said to be clear 
in circumstances so complex, that Yuan’s original pur- 
pose was to create a Limited Monarchy, but that his 
course was deflected by want of funds and by a per- 
ception, possibly, that hostility to the Manchus was 
more inveterate than he had supposed. Whether such 
an anomaly (in China) as Constitutional Empire could 
have endured: whether any other than an Imperial 
régime will now hold China together, is a problem yet 
to be solved. Money is being lent lavishly to an 
entity which calls itself, and which the West is pleased 
to acquiesce in calling, a Republic, but which seems 
to exist as an entity mainly in so far as it resembles 
an Empire controlled by a person called President 
instead of Emperor. The chief anxiety of all concerned 
seems to be, in fact, at the present moment, to 
obtain loans. 


The control of Peking over the Provinces 
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is less, and the willingness of the latter to remit funds 
to Peking is less, so far, than under the Empire; so 
that the anxiety may be easily conceived. But lend- 
ing money under those conditions is equivalent to 
pouring wine into a drain. The money 1s spent 
without adequate return; and China’s resources under 
the present system of collection and account are in- 
sufficient to meet the cost of administration and service 
of her debt. 

How far British policy and cosmopolitan finance have 
been to blame in the past is a question which Mr. 
Bland discusses with knowledge and perception, but 
with somewhat exaggerated acuity. That British 
policy has been at times nerveless or ill-inspired, and 
that cosmopolitan finance is apt to concern itself with 
prospects of immediate gain instead of with larger 
questions of Imperial policy is a proposition we are not 
concerned to deny. Treaties remain unfulfilled: our 
Minister is instructed to make ‘“‘ strong representa- 
tions ’’, which are about as effective as boxing a feather 
bed; and everything goes on as before. But allega- 
tions of timidity and personal subserviency (pp. 270- 
275) are apt to suggest doubts, in turn, as to the infalli- 
bility of the critic, and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Bland should weaken any part of his 
case by over-statement, because his analysis of 
the financial situation is generally illuminating and 
well-informed. It exhibits the necessity for  re- 
organising China’s revenue and finances as impera- 
tive, and places almost beyond controversy the 
proposition that the employment of competent Euro- 
peans, not only as advisers, but with a reasonable 
measure of authority, is essential to success. A review 
of ‘‘ recent policies ’’ would be incomplete without an 
allusion to opium, and he tries once more in his 
penultimate chapter to put the question on a rational 
basis. Itis a hopeless attempt. ‘‘ The Opium War’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Opium Treaty ’’ have passed into an article 
of faith with people who can never have read the 
Nanking treaty or they would know that it contains no 
word legalising the opium trade. Still it is well that 
an unvarnished statement of fact should occasionally 
be set up in contradiction to the fanatical leaflets which 
serve as data for the hysterical rhetoric by which the 
subject is periodically darkened. The general reader is 
apt to shy at documents, and especially at Chinese 
edicts, unless he is attracted by their quaintness and by 
a certain delusive pathos which experience has, it must 
be confessed, taught the twenty-years-in-the-country 
man to regard with distrust. But they are at least 
indicative and suggestive ; and a distinctive feature of 
Mr. Kent’s book is the number of Imperial edicts and 
Republican manifestoes which annotate, as it were, the 
successive stages of the movement he records. So 
apposite are they, in fact, that it is a pity they are not 
separately indexed instead of having to be sought for 
among the general subject-matter. Two books written 
apropos of the Chinese Revolution are certain to run 
to some extent on similar lines; but the Chinese prob- 
lem has many facets, and Mr. Kent has been concerned 
rather to write history, while Mr. Bland has been 
interested in analysing the situation. So that they 
practically complement each other without overlapping. 
Both are provided with maps more or less designed 
to fit the text, and both contain illustrations—among 
the most interesting of which are portraits of Prince 
Ching and of Yuan Shih-kai—a typical Manchu and a 
typical Chinese—respectively the last Manchu Premier 
and the first President of the Republic. One would 
like to hope that the change will make for the welfare 
of the patient, frugal, toiling millions who usually fall 
between the upper and nether millstones in similar 
events. Criticism is directed against the incapables 
who misgovern them, the corrupt who batten upon 
them, the visionaries who misguide them. These are 
among their afflictions, and ‘‘ if affliction is good for 
the soul ’’ the Chinese soul has received its full measure 
of good—but, whatever the origin of its excellence, 
we need, as Mr. Bland says, ‘‘ no better proof of the 
inherent moral qualities and social virtues of the 


Chinese than that Europeans who have lived amongst 
them speak of them with affection, leave them with 
regret’, and retain an abiding interest in their wel- 


fare. 


PARLIAMENTARY MEMORIES. 


“Letters and Character Sketches from the House of 
Commons.” By the late Sir Richard Temple Bart. 
M.P. Edited by his Son. London: Murray. 1912. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Our Book of Memories: Letters of Justin McCarthy 
to Mrs. Campbell Praed.” London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


ORD SHELBURNE said of Bubb Dodington 
(Lord Melcombe) that ‘‘he was one of those 
people—and it is common enough—whom you see 
living in the world, desiring to know everything, and 
knowing nothing’’. That is an exact description of 
the late Sir Richard Temple. He was one of the most 
industrious men that ever lived, and he worked himself 
up to be Governor of Bombay by vigour and method 
and an infinite capacity of taking pains. He came into 
the House of Commons late in life, and the training 
of an Indian Civil servant is not a good preparatiori for 
that Assembly : doing and talking are so very different ! 
The first shock which Sir Richard Temple experienced 
was his discovery that the House of Commons was 
more anxious to hear young Mr. George Curzon, who 
had only been in India as a globe-trotter, on the 
Manipoor tragedy than himself. His second shock was 
worse. Sir Richard had sent a friend to whisper to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was leading the House, 
the important news that Sir Richard Temple wished 
to speak on an Indian amendment to the address. 
Lord Randolph’s answer was more pointed than polite, 
and reached the astonished ears of the ex-Governor 
in its original words: ‘‘ Tell him that I cannot under- 
take to lead the House if every damned fool pushes his 
personal pretensions onme’’. It was all very puzzling, 
and poor Sir Richard was content to bury his Indian 
experience on the newly created, now defunct, London 
School Board. ‘‘ Dicky’’ Temple never did under- 
stand politics or politicians, though he tried very hard 
to do so, as these diaries and sketches published by 
his son prove. He lived amongst great men, whom 
he tried to know, but on whose faces the mere mention 
of his name excited a broad smile. His appearance of 
course was irresistibly comic: he was totally devoid of 
the sense of humour : he took everybody seriously ; and 
in consequence his judgment of his contemporaries, 
when it is not perfectly conventional, is hopelessly 
wrong. Let anyone who was in the 1886 Parliament 
consider his appreciation of Mr. Akers Douglas on 
page 360. ‘‘ Akers-Douglas is the senior Conservative 
Whip. . . . This work Akers Douglas performs admir- 
ably and efficiently, and withal popularly. He has 
every external advantage: an engaging aspect, mien 
and manner, a tall figure, and somewhat military gait, 
and looks right well as, night after night, he walks 
up to the table as senior Teller to read out the numbers 
of the victorious party divisions. He has charming 
manners, and a wondrous suavity in meeting the wishes 
and consulting the convenience of members of all 
manner of tempers and idiosyncrasies.’’ Ex uno disce 
omnes. All Sir Richard Temple’s character-sketches 
of his contemporaries, friends and foes alike, are 
marked by the same indiscriminate praise, and are 
therefore, however amiable, quite worthless. Never- 
theless to some future historian this careful and pains- 
taking record of the happenings of two eventful years 
(1885-7) may be useful. 

A very different chronicler is Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
who tried to combine the work of a leader-writer, 
novelist, critic of belles-lettres, historian, and National- 
ist member of Parliament. That he failed goes without 
saying, for ‘‘in Fortune’s Bridewell whipped to the 
laborious task of bread’ he set himself a task beyond 
the powers of man. He entered into a literary partner- 
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ship with Mrs. Campbell Praed for the production of 
novels, whose merits we need not here discuss. He 
wrote an almost nightly leading article for the ‘* Daily 
News”’, and articles in the English and American 
reviews and magazines. He wrote a life of Sir Robert 
Peel and a History of England. He attended regu- 
larly in the House of Commons during years when all- 
night sittings were frequent, and when Parnell was 
deposed owing to the O’Shea divorce case, Mr. 
McCarthy was chosen to succeed him as leader of the 
Home Rulers. These letters to Mrs. Campbell Praed 
are the pathetic story of an over-driven man and his 
inevitable breakdown. Mr. Justin McCarthy was a 
gentle, refined, second-rate man of letters, who was 
utterly out of his element in the rough-and-tumble of 
Irish politics. The pressure of his circumstances must 
not blind us to the inferior quality of his political 
writings. His Life of Peel and his History of 
England are the very worst kind of pot-boilers. A man 
may write as many leaders, novels, plays, magazine 
articles as he can in order to live, and no one can com- 
plain of their flimsiness. But when it comes to so- 
called history the case is different, for there his super- 
ficiality and inaccuracy are, in a literary sense, crimes 
against education. Asa public speaker Mr. McCarthy 
was feeble and ineffective, having a thin voice, and 
no time to prepare. As the leader of the Nationalist 
party he was ‘‘ a transient and embarrassed phantom ’’, 
to borrow Disraeli’s description of Lord Goderich. 
This volume does not tell us nearly as much about the 
inner politics of the Parnellite party as Mr. Barry 
O’Brien’s ‘‘ Life of Parnell’’. Except as a monument 
of a very pleasant collaboration bétween two literary 
people, we fail to discern the object in giving this 
correspondence to the public. 


A CRAM-BOOK ON MODERN ITALY. 


“United Italy.” By F. M. Underwood. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. 


Ww must everybody write about Italy? Here 

we have another of the many books put forth 
annually, and it would seem by machinery, on the well- 
worn topic of Italy United—or otherwise. The Italians 
themselves are beginning to grow restive under this 
unceasing shrapnel fire of print directed at them, their 
country, and their habits; but let them comfort them- 
selves with the thought that doubtless before long 
the literary batteries will be aimed at the new quarry 
now springing into view, and very soon we shall be all 
meekly reading and reviewing histories and stories in 
every form and edition of the Balkan States ! 

If regarded as a manual for students scurrying 
through ‘‘contemporary history’’, ‘‘ United Italy ”’ 
may be of use with its lists of leading Italian states- 
men and its statistics as to increase of Customs, 
railways etc., but as a history it is too much discon- 
nected in its treatment of the subject to be of value. 
The book can however claim the virtue of being, 
on the whole, free from those unnecessary enthusings, 
either for or against ‘‘ Terza Italia ’’, which pervade 
most works of a similar character. With the excep- 
tions of a very rosy portraiture of the present king, 
and a very Protestant version of one or two _inci- 
dents concerning Pope Pius X. and his predecessor 
Leo XIII., ‘‘ United Italy ’’ is quietly if prosaically 
written, and with an optimistic tendency which would 
very much please the modern Italian—if such a person 
ever happened on Mr. Underwood’s book. Pages 191, 
192 of chapter viii. (South Italy) are indeed optimism 
in excelsis, but that is perhaps to qualify the severe 
delineation of the Italian character in the beginning 
of the same chapter. Truth too has a wilful way of 
coming out sometimes, and the paragraph on Nathan, 
present Mayor of Rome, is worth quoting in the 
hope that English ‘‘freemasons’’ (of whom are 
worthy fathers of families and Canons of the 


Church of England) may read and note: ‘‘ The 


semi-clericals . . . were swept away by the ‘ Bloc’, 
which brought to the position of first magistrate 
in the centre of Christendom Signor Ernesto Nathan, 
a Londoner by birth but a naturalised Italian... 
a Jew by race, ex-Grand Master of the Italian Free- 
masons, who in Italy have as main object to fight the 
Papacy ’’; also to fight Christianity. Equally true is 
the statement regarding the scope of the Monster 
Monument in Rome: ‘‘ This immense erection (which 
‘dominates Rome on every side’ and is dedicated to 
King Victor Emmanuel) by which United Italy desires 
to assert her presence and permanence in the Eternal 

On the increasing lines of railway we do not doubt Mr. 
Underwood’s figures, but, having frequently to travel 
on them, we could wish they were decreasing! For 
the total incapacity of the officials from station-masters 
down to porters to cope with what they already possess 
renders travelling in ‘‘ United Italy ’’ the most hateful 
process we know, while that racial characteristic of 
unpunctuality (which unfortunately does not tend to the 
unification of the Regno) prevents any confidence as 
to when one can start or arrive. It is true that 
Mr. Frewen Lord once singled out for admiration 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ the railways of Italy, but 
the fact that he praised the internationally worked 
‘*direttissimo’’ from Rome to Berlin did not prevent 
his eulogy from being unique; and most Italian 
travellers share our opinion as to the present state of 
their railways. 

Apropos of the author’s evident sympathy with the 
present King of Italy and his politics, the assertion 
that the result of the royal influence in “ tacitly 
permitting strikes which he thought just’ has 
caused ‘‘ Socialism to a great extent to lose its power ”’ 
and Anarchism to be ‘“‘ hardly ever heard of”’ is 
absurd! It is notorious in Italy that the King’s politics 
are practically nil, also that the best Italians of all 
parties are crusading against Socialism in its worst 
form, which is hideously on the increase among the 
working classes. 

The chapter on the thorny subject of ‘‘ Church and 
State’’ will pass muster with Protestant readers know- 
ing nothing personally of Italy or Italians, but the 
ingenuous remarks for instance on ‘‘ Modernism’’ re- 
call an old proverb as to what occurs when “‘ angels 
fear to tread ’”’. 

The book’s use to the English schoolboy lies in the 
lists (with short biographical notices attached) of names 
of leading Italian authors, poets, sculptors, painters— 
all modern of course. The book is on the whole quite 
a good specimen of what we classify as ‘‘ the slightly 
superfluous ’’ book on long-suffering Italy. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN ‘“‘ AMERICA’S 
LONDON ”’. 


“The Heroine in Bronze.” By James Lane Allen. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. 6s. 


M R. JAMES LANE ALLEN is an American author 

of a number of romances which have been 
received, in this country also, with great favour. ‘We 
have no claim to say anything about them, or the 
reputation which they have brought Mr. Allen, except 
to suggest that without that reputation Mr. Allen would 
not have succeeded in getting this book published. He 
calls it, by way of alternative title, ‘‘ A Portrait of a 
Girl ’’, and by way of sub-title, ‘‘A Pastoral of the 
City’’. In the first person singular he tells the story 
of Donald Clough, ‘‘ a youth two seasons out of college 
and dowered as to fortune with one dry rectangle of 
university parchment and twenty-two green years’’, 
who lives in New York—or, as Mr. Allen puts it in an 
epigram characteristically flat, ‘‘ America’s London ’’— 
and writes stories, and worships Muriel Dunstan. This 
girl, the subject of the portrait, had flashed upon an 
astonished world as the speaker of a Commencement 
Essay at her college, an essay recited to a “‘ delirious 
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audience ’’, and one which knocked professors as well 
as Mr. Clough endways with admiration. She lived 
in a house which—with its ‘‘ yard ’’—requires seventeen 
pages of Mr. Clough’s description, together with her 
father, the ‘‘ Commodore ’’, her divorced aunt, and 
some brothers. The house stands far from America’s 
London’s central roar, and the yard is as flowery as 
Mr. Clough’s description can make it. Hither, one 
fine morning of June—‘‘ the budding month of June ”’ 
—comes Mr. Clough to announce to the lady the birth 
in his own mind of an original story, a perfect love- 
story of a youthful pair. Mr. Clough sees Miss Dun- 
stan in the yard, and flirts with her through the hedge 
—we beg America’s pardon; let us withdraw the odious 
expression, the frank statement of a coarse Britisher. 
The youthful pair exchange, in brisk camaraderie, 
sallies of delicate wit; Mr. Clough piquing Miss 
Dunstan’s feminine curiosity with a tale of his youth 
and a certain ‘‘ she’’ with whom he went a-picking 
blackberries; Miss Dunstan displaying a thoroughly 
ladylike jealousy, and asking after some hesitation if 
Mr. Clough had kissed the fair ‘‘she’’. It goes on 
for page after page ; and next day Mr. Clough returns, 
to give a further exhibition of America’s London’s 
true refinement—still through the hedge. 

Having now indicated the dilatory elaboration of 
Mr. Clough’s manner of telling his Pastoral of the City, 
we may perhaps tell the actual story rather more 
quickly. He tells Miss Dunstan that the plot 
of his wonderful idyll is that of an enthralled youth 
listening to the declamation of a Commencement Essay 
by the heroine and falling in love with her and courting 
and winning her. Miss Dunstan naturally thinks that 
Mr. Clough means to “ cover’’, as journalists say in 
America’s London, the story of her own life, and draws 
in the horns of amiability. She goes touring to Europe, 
leaving Mr. Clough to write his story and keep a ‘‘ chose 
vue ’’ diary through the torrid summer of America’s 
London. She comes back in October, after six months 
of typhoid instead of touring, and he reads the wonder- 
ful story. The plot is as he had outlined it, but, O 
wonder of wonders and extremely happy surprise! it 
is set back three-quarters of a century ago. So all is 
forgotten and nearly all is given away; but we have 
only got to p. 200 yet, and that is much too short for 
six shillings. The youthful pair begin once more to 
exchange, in brisk camaraderie, sallies of delicate wit. 
The ‘‘ chose vue’”’ diary-book proves an enormous 
success ; a cheque for royalties arrives in January ; and 
in June Mr. Clough marries Miss Dunstan. There are 
further sallies, which take the reader to p. 274. 

We do not feel bound to warn readers that some 
fifty-five thousand words is not much for six shillings, 
because we really believe a book’s value depends on the 
quality and not on the quantity of the verbiage; but 
we do feel bound to say that at least thirty thousand 
of the words might be deleted without detracting from 
the story, and without depreciating the value, in our 
estimate, of Mr. Allen’s work. The feeling that ‘‘ The 
Heroine in Bronze ’’ gives us is similar to that which 
one might harbour on approaching the banks of a 
beautifully wooded and mossy-banked stream, and 
finding that the bed was filled with a runlet of 
artificial scented water, slightly turbid with the soapy 
lustration of an American Pan up-stream. The book 
advertises the modern American’s worship of his own 
pure, bright, crisp and sparkling American College Girl, 
with her demure vacuity of mind and effervescence of 
high-pressure ‘‘ culture’’. Mr. Clough is of the same 
nature, but male, and even less tolerable. We do not 
feel sure whether his ‘‘res augusta domi”’ is 
a misprint in the English edition or a joke in the 
original American; we dare not suppose it a slip of 
** culture ’’, for in that case the phrase ‘‘ which is very 
good Latin for the American day of small things”’ 
would present a fearfully welcome double meaning. 
Good literature in the Anglo-Saxon tongue is being 
produced in America; but ‘‘ The Heroine in Bronze ”’ 
is shoddy. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Commercial Laws of the World.” Vol. XVI. “‘ British 
Dominions and Protecterates in Asia.” Vol. XVIII. ‘‘ Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands.’ London : Sweet 
and Maxwell. 1912. 42s. net. 

Two more volumes of this series have recently been issued, 
and in them the lion’s share of the task has been undertaken 
by Professor Huberich. He has dealt with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, Cyprus, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and the many minor British Colonies and 
Dependencies in the East; while the law of India itself has 
been fully and carefully compiled by Professor Baptista, late 
of the Law School of Bombay. By far the greater part of 
the work consists simply of the collection of statutes and 
ordinances ; but the careful historical summary which Pro- 
fessor Baptista gives of the sources of Indian law will be 
very useful, and he supplements it by a valuable table of 
Indian Acts arranged according to the subjects to which 
they apply. Discussion of principles and reference to 
decided cases are apparently regarded as not necessarily 
within the scope of the author’s duty, and would, no doubt, 
expand the volumes to an unmanageable size; but one feels 
the want of them, especially in relation to that wonderful 
piece of codification the Indian Contract Act, associated with 
the name of Sir James FitzJames Stephen, which, with its 
simplicity of expression and its explanatory illustrations, 
sets an example which other Legislatures might do well to 
follow. Professor Huberich, however, in his part of these 
volumes adds here and there short notes and quotes cases, 
particularly when he is dealing with Australasia ; but when 
one considers the quantity of notes which accompany each 
section of any English Act the wonder is whether codifica- 
tion has really brought our Colonies so near to the legal 
millennium when every Act explains itself. 


“The Holy War in Tripoli.” By G. F. Abbott. 
1912. 15s. net. 

Mr. Abbott writes so well, and his experiences are so illu- 
minating, that we can forgive his book for being a day after 
the fair. The war in Tripoli is now almost forgotten. It 
is true this was often its fate during the year it lasted! 
There probably never was in the whole course of history a 
similar case where one side, being so enormously superior 
in equipment, numbers, and at the same time being masters 
of the sea, yet showed so little initiative. Mr. Abbott seems 
to attribute this entirely to Italian cowardice. We think it 
is to be explained quite as much by a nervous dread of 
rousing resentment at home. No troops could ever be made 
adepts at desert warfare when brought home every few 
months. Mr. Abbott’s accounts of the Italian cruisers 
throwing mountains of shells on unoccupied sand-heaps is 
certainly amusing. But what is Italy hoping to do now 
with her barren conquest? We have just learned that she 
has established a Ministry for the Colonies, with, of course, 
an army of officials occupying a huge gaunt stucco palace in 
Rome. But how is she intending to civilise and reduce to 
order the new province, much more make money out of 
it? According to Mr. Abbott, the Arab despises the 
Italians much more than he hates them, though he does that 
badly enough. He can hardly have a very friendly feeling 
for the Turks, who have left him in the lurch. One thing 
is clear from Mr. Abbott’s book—that the Young Turks 
showed themselves as lacking in all power of organisation 
and foresight in Tripoli as they have since in the Balkans. 
Had the Italians shown as much enterprise as the Servians, 
or even the Greeks, they must have crushed Turkish resis- 
tance in Tripoli in a fortnight. We are glad to see Mr. 
Abbott brings out some of the good qualities of the Turk, 
particularly his boundless hospitality ; but is it credible that 
the Italians gave the Turks notice of their intention to 
land by means of messages thrown overboard in bottles, so 
that they should have a good excuse for not landing when 
they found the chosen spot held in strength? Ben trovato, 
at all events. An almost identical story, however, was 
current in Crete about the mutual raids of Christian and 
Moslem. 


“The Personality of Napoleon.” 
Bell. 1912. 5s. net. 

As Dr. Rose pursues his studies of Napoleon and his 
epoch his judgment mellows and his admiration for the 
great central figure grows. In the “‘ Life ’’ he hardly seemed 
to have risen to the grandeur of his subject; in this little 
volume, his latest contribution, he almost appears as a hero- 
worshipper. It is difficult even a century after to preserve 
an entirely impartial attitude when writing or lecturing 
on Napoleon, but in these, the ‘‘ Lowell ”’ lectures, delivered 
in Boston, the author manages to strike the happy mean. 
He takes two points, which we do not say are new, but 
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which certainly need emphasising. Napoleon’s position in 
1802 was more secure and splendid than at Tilsit in 1807; 
he then had the choice of acquiring a world-empire either 
in the East or the West, and his mind had not been 
victimised by megalomania, as it certainly was by 1807. 
He had not then arrived at the stage of believing that he 
could do anything. He sold Louisiana to the United States 
much against his will, but because he saw the necessity 
of clearing away his liabilities in one part of the world or 
the other. He also saw that he was giving England a cer- 
tain enemy for the future. The second point Dr. Rose 
develops satisfactorily is that Napoleon’s outstanding calm- 
ness in going to Elba was due to well-founded hope, but he 
came back from Elba too late, just as he broke the Peace of 
Amiens too soon. In this book Dr. Rose does not profess 
to throw new light on Napoleon’s personality, but it is a 
comprehensive, and for its purpose adequate, sketch, with 
due acknowledgments to earlier workers in the same field, 
such as Mr. Oscar Browning. 


‘ The Fourth Generation.” Reminiscences. By Janet Ross. London : 
Constable. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Ross has already given us severa] very readable books. 
This is a sequel to ‘“‘ Three Generations of English Women ’’, 
and like many sequels is not worthy of its predecessor. The 
author seems to have put in the material she rightly omitted 
from the first. Who wants to know that ‘‘ we were pleased 
with S. Malo and with Avranches, and wildly delighted 
with Mont S. Michel’’? Besides, not all the letters of 
illustrious people are interesting, and there are many such 
here. It is rather amusing to find Mrs. Ross publishing a 
letter from Sir Arthur Gordon, written from Hawarden in 
1892, and describing an adventure of Mr. Gladstone with a 
cow, ‘‘ which I do not think is generally known ’’. Certainly 
for a week or two at the time it was the principal subject 
for the jests of the profane in this country, and the admiring 
comments of the faithful. There are one or two really 
amusing letters from Mark Twain, but we do not need to be 
informed that Lord Cromer called on Mrs. Ross when she 
was at Cairo in 1903, nor that her personality as an 
inhabitant of the hotel was much more obsequiously recog- 
nised in consequence. The story of Sir James Lacaita and 
Lord John Russell has already been told several times, and 
has become an historical ‘‘ chestnut’’, though interesting 
once. 


Among the new volumes in Messrs. Dent's excellent series 
of “Everyman” reprints are to be noted Roget's ‘* The- 
saurus”, in two volumes (ls. net each), and W. Cobbett’s 
‘Rural Rides’’, two volumes (ls. net each). Roget is more 
useful than many a dictionary, and rightly used—which is 
sparingly used—makes for the writing of good English. It 
has been revised by Mr. Boyle, and its form is neat. The 
type is excellent. 


*‘Sutton’s Seeds”, 1913. 
‘Kelway’s Manual”’, 1913. 

Should not our professional horticulturists allow us to 
turn the year’s corner before asking us to consider seeds? 
Once in the new year, we may fairly turn our thoughts 
springward, but it is tempting Providence to be dwelling on 
next year’s flowers before Christmas, when hardly a feel of 
winter has come upon us. But ‘“‘ business is business’’. 
To be first before the public apparently gives a catalogue 
a pull. Certainly both of these are very well got up. 
Messrs. Kelway’s is, of course, the more attractive volume, 
having many more coloured plates; but it is meant to cover 
the whole varying year; while Messrs. Sutton’s deals with 
seeds only. We note that ‘‘ Kelway’s Manual”’ is ‘‘ not now”’ 
revised annually. Is not this a serious admission? What is 
the good of dating a catalogue ‘‘1913’’, if its contents remain 
as they were for 1912? Maybe, however, revision is in- 
tended to mean something more elaborate than the mere 
inclusion of novelties and so forth. We have neither time 
nor space for detailed examination of these catalegues, but 
if there is no attempt to bring the ‘‘ Manual ”’ up-to-date an- 
nually, we must say it is a serious defect in an unusually 
good work of the kind. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The various phases of the Balkan problem, international, 
racial and religious, are all represented in the December 
Reviews. The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ has two articles, one 


by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘‘ For El] Islam’’—a defence 
of Moslem treatment of Christians and a suggestion that the 
aim of the Allies is nothing nobler than a wholesale slaughter 
of Mohammedans; the other a brief survey by Mr. J. W. 
Ozanne, who in no way shares Mr. Pickthall’s views. He 


finds the rule of Abdul Hamid infamous, and that of the 
Young Turks worse. Mr. Ozanne traces the trouble largely 
to the suspicions entertained of the Christians by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. In the ‘ Fortnightly ”’ 
‘* Politicus ’’ anticipates the creation of a powerful Slavonic 
Balkan State, which will be a source of strength to the 
Triple Entente. ‘‘ The downfall of Turkey, whilst greatly 
strengthening the Slavonic nations, has at the same time 
greatly weakened the Triple Alliance, and especially Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Turkey had always been con- 
sidered by Germany and Austria-Hungary as a most valuable 
ally in case of a war with Russia, and lately also in case 
of a war with Great Britain.’’ ‘‘ Politicus ’’ regards a great 
war between the Slavonic and Germanic nations as inevitable 
sooner or later, and supports his view by statistics showing 
how much faster the population of Russia is growing than 
the population of Germany and Austria-Hungary. Miss 
Edith Sellers follows with a long account of King Charles, 
and what he has accomplished in Roumania: his people are 
‘‘ keenly alive to the fact that it is now their King who 
holds the balance in the Balkans, let King Peter and Tsar 
Ferdinand gain what victories they may’”’. Sir Arthur 
Evans in the ‘‘ Contemporary’’ expresses his conviction 
that the ‘Balkan League was no mere casual alliance for 
temporary ends. Its foundation was due to the instinct of 
self-preservation, and its objective carries it much further 
than the war. ‘‘ Nor is it only in the department of 
Foreign Affairs that the Allies are associated. The combina- 
tion is to extend to other matters. Not, perhaps, an actual 
Zollverein, but a Customs Convention, including at least 
mutual preference, is one of the objects in view. Some kind 
of Postal Union is also spoken of, and the junction of the 
Balkan railways and the extension of the system on lines 
reciprocally agreed on is a natural aim. The tendency, it 
will be seen, is towards a real Federation’. Mr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson in the same pages tells us that Austria- 
Hungary is adopting an attitude of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” 
in contrast with her previous ‘‘ haughty tactlessness’’. ‘‘ It 
is the growing consciousness of grave omissions in her past 
policy, and of the need for its complete readjustment, which 
has dictated Austria-Hungary’s moderate attitude in the 
initial stages of the war.” 

What has happened to Turkey has turned the thoughts of 
Captain Cecil Battine to what might happen to Great 
Britain if war were suddenly sprung upon us. Writing 
in the ‘“‘ Fortnightly’? on the Turkish Débacle he says: 
‘*Tt is pertinent to inquire whether six divisions of foot 
and one of horse, some 100,000 combatants, form a sufficiently 
strong field army to represent Britain in the next war, if 
there isa war. Seeing that Bulgaria with a military Budget 
of less than two millions can mobilise 200,000 troops in first 
line, and half as many in second line, how is it that our 
War Administration, with a thirty million Budget, can 
produce such a miserable result ?”’ In the ‘ National 
Review”’ ‘‘ Navalis’’ frankly treats the naval situation as 
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oldest, largest, and strongest fice in in 
Canada. Its investments are under Govern- 


ment supervision. The annuitants’ interests 

are protected by law. And there are, besides, 

the large assets of the Company, amounting to 

more than £9,000,000 sterling. A Canada 

Life Annuity is not only highly profitable but 
absolutely safe as well. 


Send for Special Annuity Booklet and 
full particulars, stating your age, to 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


Established 1847, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC, 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
AK SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Every successful man is on the look-out for a safe, and at the same time 
remunerative investment for his savings. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, 


payable at the expiration of a certain term to be sel d by the 
the event of his previous death, and issued by an Oye opine 9 
beyond doubt an 


INVESTMENT WHICH CANNOT BE IMPROVED = 
ontes a good return in the shape of interest with absolu' . The 
afforded by the Funds (£3,000,000). of the “SRI ANNIC 
SURANCE CO., Ltd., is unquestionable. 0% 


Chief Offices : BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 


£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - = £100,000,000. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year. wo 32 I10 4 
. Half Year os 2 
Quarter Yeas oe O 7 I eee od fe 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed ana made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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the outcome of the policy of our Young Turks. ‘‘ The Young 
Turks divided the Turkish nation by persecuting their 
political opponents and carrying a vendetta into the Turkish 
army. Theirs was, in fact, the venomous policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Our Young Turks are persecuting and 
ruining by unjust taxation those who have opposed their 
schemes. The Young Turks of the Near East disdained all 
warnings and overwhelmed with insult the best and wisest 
men their country possessed. Our Young Turks denounce 
Lord Roberts as a firebrand and a fool for the crime of 
pointing out to his country the danger before it; they have 
driven Lord Charles Beresford from the Navy, and deprived 
him of the promotion which was his due, simply because his 
voice has been raised again and again to warn the nation 
that the Navy is being betrayed”. And the darkest sign 
of all, in the opinion of ‘‘ Navalis’’, is ‘‘ the utter indiffer- 
ence with which the country watches the slow, steady, relative 
decline of its sea power”. The “‘ National” reprints in 
full Lord Roberts’ speech on the Territorial Force, and in 
the ‘“‘ Oxford and Cambridge Review’’ Mr. F. E. Smith 
disposes of the red herring which has been drawn across 
Lord Roberts’ earlier speech in Manchester. Mr. Smith 
shows how ridiculous it is to pretend that any German has 
cause to resent Lord Roberts’ warning. Incidentally he 
takes the opportunity of flatly contradicting the suggestion 
that the Conservative party is antagonistic toGermany. No 
more profound misapprehension ever existed, he says, than 
that the Unionists would seek a pretext for war with Ger- 
many. ‘‘The Unionist Party would regard such a war as 
the same crime against civilisation which it would seem 
to the general mass of English citizens. There is hardly any 
sacrifice which we would not make to avoid such a war, and 
it is because we are certain that the way to avoid it is to 
be strong that we recommend to our country men the sacri- 
fices involved in national service ’’. 

“‘ Benjamin Disraeli ’’ is this month the subject of Black- 
wood’s ‘‘ Musings.’’ The ideals and policy of Young Eng- 
land, fathered upon Bolingbroke, are admirably discussed ; 
together with the main incidents of Disraeli’s career as a 
‘‘light-horseman’’. ‘‘ Blackwood ’’ thus holds the scales 
between Peel and Disraeli: ‘‘ Peel was left, like Napoleon 
after Moscow, without his army. Artistically, oratorically, 
morally, the victory remained with Disraeli. We say 
‘morally’, because we quite agree with Mr. Monypenny 
that ‘ there is not only a moral but an intellectual integrity, 
and in the intellectual virtue Peel was as much the inferior 
of Disraeli as in the moral he was superior ’.’’ 

Mr. Arthur Ricketts in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’ writes 
of ‘‘ Stage Decoration’. His article is a strong indict- 
ment of the English theatre. We lack the right people, Mr. 
Ricketts maintains, on both sides of the curtain; as well as 
a sensibly constructed theatre in which they may come 
together. Most important of all is the need for intelligent 
and interested playgoers—‘‘ a willing and responsive audience 
and Press, such as a football match is able to secure, one 
that will pay and watch the game; in this Germany is 
splendid and beyond praise. The new German theatre has 
the compact and convinced audience we find in England 
only in music-halls and football finals. The difficulties of 
arrivals, the longing to depart in time for suppers or trains, 
is not the foremost thought of a German in a theatre; our 
audiences seem to think of nothing else’’. 

To judge from slices of Japanese drama translated for us 
by Mr. Yoshio Markino, and published this month in the 
‘* Nineteenth Century ”’, the modern Japanese audience is not 
unlike the Elizabethan English. The scene where a father 
leaps with his son into a pot of boiling oil rather than give 
away the secrets of his companions in arms would have 
roused the envy of Webster. Mr. Markino tells us he has 
attained the ‘‘ medium sense between the East and West ”’. 
Certainly his position as an interpreter makes his article 
extremely interesting; though we confess we are a little 
tired of his Japanese English. In one way, at any rate, 
the Japanese theatre beats the English. It collects an 
audience of which Mr. Ricketts would undoubtedly approve, 
“‘T think ’’, says Mr. Markino, “‘ Japanese actors are having 
better time than the English actors. For the playgoers’ 
point of view is different between two countries. I often 
hear the English people say ‘O, I am tired and feel dull. 
Let’s go to the theatre to-night’ They go to the theatre for 
refreshing. The Japanese would say ‘O, I don’t feel well 
enough to go to the theatre today’. They go to the theatre 
as their hard work all day, and they have the tendency to 
prefer seeing the same play over and over again than to see 


new plays. for they can criticise the same acts by the differ- 
ent actors.”’ 


For this Week’s Books see page 746 and 748. 


JUDGES OF GOOD WINE 


Should write to-day for “Downman’s 

Bulletin,” which contains a first-hand 

Report on the 19.2 Vintage; a Letter to 

a Lady on Moselle; an article on Decanters; 

and particulars of 200 kinds of wines and 

liqueurs (including Japanese Saké) all fine 
and pure, but none dear. 


FRANCIS DOWNMAN, 
Wine Merchant, 
62 Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


BARRS 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODIL 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


Awarded 31 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable tor Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6.) 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 
lt, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London 


EVANS 
ASTILLES 


INVALUABLE FOR 
THROAT & VOICE. 

Send pennyfor Sample to the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
and Lonpon. 

(Name 


HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 


WITHOUT FOOD or FIRE 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


PRAY HELP 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to give to these poor people, and the hundreds of inmates-of our 
many Homes throughout the land, some of the JOY of the Season. 


For this purpose, GIFTS of meat, groceries, vegetables, provisions 
of all kinds, coals blankets, toys, warm clothing (new or partly 
worn), and other things suited to the time of year, or MONEY to 
buy them, most gratefully received at the CHURCH ARMY HEAD. 
QUARTERS, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘* Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Principat INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIE 


oF ARTCOLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THB 
KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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Benger’s Food prepared 
with milk is a complete 
food. 


The more delicate the 
state of health — the 
greater the need for it. 


When other foods fail, 
try Benger’s; but it’s 
wisest to use Benger’s 
in the first instance. 


For Invalids 
and the aged. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


&« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


ask for and 
sou te The Reliable Family Medioine. 
on Gin and in DIARRHEA and other bowel plaints 
ONLY GENUINE COLLIS BROWN lorodye 


Colli B marked in NEURALGIA, Gia, GOUT, 
m 
s Brewne’s TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, and it effec. 


Of all Chemists, cute chest ot 
29, 46 SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. ALPITATION, 


100,000 people enjoy perfect hearing by the aid 
of the NEW STOLZ ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual testimony from grateful persons who 
have had their hearing restored will, we feel 
sure, have more weight than anything we can 
say. . Knowing this, we request everyone suffer- 
ing from deafness to send at once for our 
booklet “ Results ”—it contains many unsolicited 


life, who have been relieved from this dreadful 
affliction, highly praising the efficiency of the 
Stolz Electrophone, thus proving that it is a 
enuine scientific invention. Briefly, the 
TOLZ ELECTROPHONE is a miniature 
telephone, so constructed that it magnifies the 
sound waves and transmits them to the inner 
ear, thus enabling the deaf to again enjoy 
perfect hearing. Why not you? 


WRITE FOR GRATIS & POST FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO THE 


Stolz Electrophone Co. 


(LONDON), Ltd. 
Head Office : 


BYRON HOUSE, 82-85 FLERT ST., 


West End Office : 199 Piccadilly, W. 
Harrods’ Stores, Brompton Rd., S.W. 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES AND ACENCIES 


BIRMINGHAM— NORWICH— 
ni New Street. 30 Cattle 

B NOTTI 
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Oxford University Press. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LATIN VERSE. 


From the earliest fragments to the end of the Vth Century A.D. | 
Chosen by H. W. GARROD. Feap. 8vo. containing 384 Pieces, 
with 51 English Translations and Imitations, an Introduction and | 
Notes. Price 6s. net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also | 
in leather bindings at higher prices. 


Uniform with the Oxford Books of French, German, and Italian Verse. 


ROMAN LAWS AND CHARTERS. 
Translated, with Introduction aud Notes, by E. G. HARDY. 
8vo. Being ‘‘Six Roman Laws” and ‘ Three Spanish Charters 
and other Documents” bound together, 10s. 6d. net; also 
separately, ‘* Three Spanish Charters,” in paper covers, 5s. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF 
CONTRACT AND ITS AGENCY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO CONTRACT. 


By Sir W. R. ANSON. Thirteenth Edition by M. L. GWYER. 
8vo. 10s, net. 


Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Uniform Volumes, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, 
thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MORGANN’S ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Printed in Type-Facsimile from the First Edition, 1777. With 
an Introduction by W. A. GILL. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1842. 


A verbatim reprint. 


THE TOSA DIARY OF KI NO TSURAYUKI. 
Translated from the Japanese by W. N. PORTER. 


all Booksellers. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. “In wealth and dignity of imagination, in depth 
and subtlety of thought, a new poet of the first rank is to be welcomed in the author 
of this volume.” —H. D. Traut, in the Mineteenth Century. 


NEW POEMS. 


BUCKRAM GILT, 6s. net.‘ In his poetry you can work infinitely out and out, 
but yet infinitely in and in. These two infinities are the mark of greatness ; and he 
was a great poet."—G. K. CHESTERTON, in the /ilustvated London News. 


SISTER SONGS. 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. ‘‘ It is no minor Caroline singer that he recalls, but 
the Jacobean Shakespeare.”—WiLi1aM ARCHER, in the Daily Chronicle, 


SELECTED POEMS. 


BUCKRAM GILT, 5s. net. With a Portrait and Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. ‘‘ The selection is extraordinarily impressive, with a richaess of music 
and a poignancy and depth of feeling such as can only be found ia the masterpieces 
of English song.”—The Guardian. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, 


JAPAN VELLUM and gold wrappers, 1s. net. Finest Velvet calf, 3s. net. 
* The most wonderful lyric mm the language.”—The Bookman. 


BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits preserved in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum 
(Freeman O'Donoghue). British Museum. 25s, 

The Annual of Swedish Art and Literature (Dawson). 5s. net. 

BIoGRAPHY. 

Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford (Stephen Paget and J. M. C. 
Crum). Macmillan. 15s. net. 

Further Reminiscences (Henry Mayers Hyndman). Macmillan. 
15s. net. 

Canute the Great (Lawrence Marcellus Larson). Putnams. 5s. 


net. 

Makers of British Botany: A Collection of Biographies by 
Living Botanists (Edited by F. W. Oliver). Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 9s. net. 

Disraeli (The Earl of Cromer). Macmillan. 1s. net. 

FICTION. 

The Weird of the Wanderer (By Prospero and Caliban). Rider. 

6 


The Love Story of Gaynor Dace (Kirke Brampton Washbourne). 
5s 


Women I Have Loved (By Eldorado). Drane. 6s. 
Paul Flemming (Mary I. Bates). Murray and Evenden. 2s. 


net. 
Girt Books. 
The Ochil Fairy Tales (R. Menzies Fergusson). Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The Adventures of Turco Bullworthy (J. S. Fletcher). Wash- 
bourne. 2s. 6d. 

The Star Dream (Ellen M. Dobinson). Murray and Evenden. 
ls. 6d. net. 

History. 

Henry the Lion : The Lothian Historical Essay for 1912 (Austin 
Lane Poole). Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

A History of the Bristol Grammar School (Walter Adam 
Sampson). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 5s. 

West Indian Tales of Old (Algernon E. Aspinall). Duckworth. 

REFERENCE Books. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 
(Edited by Arthur G. M. Heselrige.) Dean. 31s. . 
net. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1913 (Edited by Hammond Hall). Hazell 
Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Literary Year Book (Edited by Basil Stewart). Ouseley. 6s. 


net. 

Who's Who. 15s. net: Books that Count: A Dictionary of 
Standard Books (Edited by W. Forbes Gray). 5s. net: 
The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory (Edited by 
G. E. Mitton). 2s. 6d. net: The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book (Edited by G. E. Mitton). 1s. net. Black. 


Scrence AND PuiLosopHy. 

Science and the Infinite (Sydney T. Klein). Rider. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hypnotism: The Mystery of the Sub-Conscious Mind and 
the Power of Suggestion (Alex. Erskine). Drane. 3s. 6d. 

The Crowning Phase of the Critical Philosophy (R. A. C. Mac- 
millan). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Concept of Sin (F. R. Tennant). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

John Baptist amd his Relation to Jesus (Alban Blakiston). 
Century Press. 6s. net. 

The Twelve Prophets: A Version in the Various Poetical 
ie ge of the Original Writings (Bernhard Duhm). Black. 
s, 6d. net. 

aay To-day (Bertram Pollock, C.V.0., D.D.). Murray. 
3. Od. net. 


n 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edited by James Hastings). 
Vol. V. 288. net; Primitive Christianity and Its Non- 
Jewish Sources (Carl Clemen). 9s. net; Jesus the Christ : 
Historical or Mythical? (Thomas James Thorburn). 6s. 
net. Edinburgh: Clark. 


( Continued on page 748). 


CHOFFARD 


VERA SALOMONS. 


Being the second volume issued of the series of 


XVIIIth CENTURY FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATORS: 
29 Photogravure Illustrations from brilliant Originals, Price 18g, net. 
100 Large Paper Copies. Price 30s, net. 


Choffaid, the great draughtsman with whom this book deals, is of 
especial interest to admirers of eighteenth-century illustrations, for his 
genius, at once artistic and inventive, enabled him to stand in the 
foremost ranks of contemporary artists. 


BUMPUS Lid., 350 Oxford Street, W. 
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THE NEW SUPPLEMENT 


(Three Volumes) of the 


Dictionary of National 


EDITED BY SIR SIDNEY LEE, LittT.D., 


Is NOW READY for the 
decade 1901—I9QII. 


The Price is 15/- each volume in cloth, 20/- half morocco. 


These Three Volumes may now be had in conjunction 
with the cheap 


RE-ISSUE of the work in 
22 Volumes 


already published. ‘The price of the 25 Volumes complete 
is £18 15s. in cloth, and £26 2s. in half morocco. 


Daily News.—‘ The sincerity of the personal estimates in the‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography '—a sincerity which caused a sensation in the case of 
the life of King Edward VI1.—is, in our opinion, one of the most creditable 
features of the work. These lives of the illustrious—some of them illus- 
trious in a large, some in a small way—make varied and far from dry 
reading. How delightful to find a book of reference so readable as this.” 

British Weekly.—“ Of the general merits of the Supplement I cannot 
speak too warmly. The book bears to be tried by the highest standard, 
and is a contribution of singular worth to the literature of our country.” 


Send for Prospectus containing the fullest 
information, together with important opinions, q 
as also particulars of a scheme of purchase 


on the instalment plan by the payment 
of £1 monthly. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


Seeley, Service & C2 


EDINBURGH. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Crown 4to. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by JAMES HERON. 1zas. 6d. net. 
EpiTIon DE Luxe, limited to 375 copies, 25s. net. 

“A sumptuous setting for this well-known work.”—Suerrie_p Inp 

THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETTE. 


By EF. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With 60 Illustrations and Charts. 6s. net. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY. 


By H. CHAPMAN JONES. With 54 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net- 


THINGS SEEN IN RUSSIA. 

By W. BARNES STEVENI. 50 Illus. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3/- & 5s. net. 
THINGS SEEN IN PALESTINE. 

By A. GOODRICH FREER. 50 Illus. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3/- & ss. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF SUBMARINE ENGINEERING. 

By THOMAS W. CORBIN. With 46 Illus. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 
HEROES OF THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 

By CHARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. 16 Illus, Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 

By RICHARD STEAD, B.A. With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH MEDIAZ-VAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 


” With 8 Plates and 416 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, in 
2 vols. §s. net (postage 4d.). 


‘*It would really seem as if at last a new spirit has breathed over 
the English text-books of Gothie Architecture. Mr. Power’s book is 
quite startlingly modern.” 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


‘© We have seldom seen a book on any Architectural subject into 
which so much solid information has been condensed.” 


The Architects and Builders’ Journal. 
Messrs. TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


George Frederic Watts. Vols. I. and 
II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. By 
M. S. WATTS. Vol. IIL The Writings of 
G. F, Watts. With 39 Photogravure Plates. Three 
Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—“‘A careful and conscientious piece of work, 
written with keen sympathy, and giving a very vivid picture of one whose 
ideals were the highest and who did splendid work for his day and 
generation. . . . Will rank high among biographies of recent years.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford. 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His GRAcE the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in Somer- 
set. By EDWARD HUTTON. _Iilustrated by NELLY 
ERICHSEN. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. _ Illustrated. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Evening Standasd.—‘ Without fear of contradiction, we may say 
that he knows more about elephants than any man living.” 


White-Ear and Peter. The Story of a Fox 
and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS HEIBERG. With 16 
Coloured Plates by CeciL ALDIN. Pott 4to. 6s, net. 


The Outlook.—“ Will no doubt appeal strongly to children brought up 
in a hunting country, and indeed to all children who love animals, and like 
to have them humanised in stories. Needless to say, the illustrations leave 
nothing to be desired.” 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK, 


From Pole to Pole. A book for young people 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With Illustrations and Maps, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ A rich treasure-house of information about everything 
of interest in different parts of the world, including full accounts of the 
travellers and explorers trom Robinson Crusoe to Livingstone and Stanley 
(a vivid account of whose work occupies om f forty pages), and for the 
most part it has the first-hand touch of the real traveller.” 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD 
MEN: B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. 
Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, W. Temple. 
Svo. 10s, 6d, net. 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 


A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional Presi- 
dent and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, 
and WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. Withan 
Appendix on the Physical Characters of the Races of 
Borneo by A. C. HAppon, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 4 Illustra- 
tions in Colour, over 200 full-page collotypes, and many 
Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


The Globe.—“‘ A superb monograph on a most imteresting race, and is a 
perfect storehouse of facts for the geographer and the ethnologist.” 


New and Cheaper Impression. 
The Inward Light. by H. FIELDING 


HALL, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of a People,” etc. New 
and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Monumental Java. By J. SCHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings 
of Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author.  8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 


The Crowning Phase of the Criti- 
cal Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 
Svo. 10s. net. 


* ,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE BOOK EVERYBODY IS 
TALKING ABOUT. 


“THE FIRST STONE,” 
BY T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
ON READING THE 
UNPUBLISHED PARTS 
OF “DE PROFUNDIS.” 


At all Booksellers, 2/6 net, or post free 2/73 from 
JOHN RICHMOND, LTD., 
14 Conduit Street, W. 


NOW READY. 
Price 1s. net; 1s. 1id. post free. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY 


Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator of 
St. Vincent, has long been known as an 
advocate of the federation of the West 
Indies. He has now worked out his idea in 
detail. His scheme is the more remark- 
able because it leaves out Jamaica—why, 
may be ascertained from his book on 
“A United West Indies.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of ‘‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


Special Literary Dumber. 


TWO DEALERS IN MARCONIS. 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: AUSTRIA AND THE BALKANS. 
SLAVERY AND THE RAILWAY MEN. 

ON CHILDREN'S BOOKS. By Hivarre Bgttoc. 

A MIDDLE OF MICE. By Arrnur Ransome. 

SONGS OF THE SAMUELS. I. SAMUEL AND THE CAMUEL. 
MEUM AND TUUM. By Tuomas Seccomse. 

THE REVIEWER AND THE NOVELIST. By Husert Bianp. 
THE SOUL OF SWINBURNE. By G. K. Cuesrerton. 

MR. GEORGE MOORE. By G. S. Srreer. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE CITY. By F.W.S. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, ApELPui, W.C. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Yes, there are so many of them that 


they are rather confusing, but do you 

just get the December BOOK MONTHLY, 

which will tell you all about them. It 

costs sixpence, and is published by 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
God and the Universe: A Physical Basis for Religion and 
Ethics (G. W. De Tunzelmann). §.P.C.K. 4s. 
Historical Notes on the Book of Revelation (R. W. Pounder). 
Stock. 5s, net. 
The Paragraph Psalter (Brooke F. Westcott). Cambridge : at 
the University Press. 1s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
The Putumayo: The Devil’s Paradise (W. E. Hardenburg). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Monumental Java (J. F. Scheltema). 
net. : 
The Japanese Nation: Its Land, Its People, and Its Life 
(Inazo Nitobé). Putnams. 6s. net. 
Verse AND Drama. 
The First Stone (T. W. H. Crosland.) Published by the 
Author at 14 Conduit Street. 2s. 6d. net. : 
Rhymes for the Times (Rev. Philip Norton). Simpkin. 1s. 


Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

The Georgics of Virgil in English Verse (Arthur 8S. Way). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Songs of Childhood and Other Verses (Margery Lawrence). 
Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. net. 

Verses and Re-Verses (Wilfrid Meynell). Herbert and Daniel. 


2s. net. 

The Younger Generation: A Comedy for Parents. In Three 
Acts (Stanley Houghton). Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Byron as a Satirist in Verse (Claude M. Fuess). New York : 
Columbia University Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

Catechism of Life, A (Alice Mary Buckton). Methuen. 1s. 
net. 

Choffard (Vera Salomons). Bumpus. 18s. net. 

In Praise of Switzerland: Being the Alps in Prose and Verse 
(Harold Spender), 5s. net; The Book of Woodcraft and 
Indian Lore (Ernest Thompson Seton), 6s. net. Con- 
stable. 

Little Games for Country Houses (Lady Bell). Humphreys. 1s, 
net. 

Luxus und Kapitalismus (Werner Sombart). Leipzig : Duncker 
and Humblot. 7m. 50. 

Peace Theories and the Balkan War (Norman Angell). Marshall. 
1s. net. 

Primitie : Essays in English Literature (By the Students of 
the University, Liverpool). Liverpool: The University 
Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

River of London, The (Hilaire Belloc). Foulis. 5s. net. 

Shakespearean Addresses. (Edited by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick) 
Sherratt and Hughes. 10s. 6d. net. 

Stage Copyright at Home and Abroad (Bernard Weller). The 
Stage. 5s. 

Taffy was a Welshman (T. W. H. Crosland). Ewart, Seymour. 
5s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DecemBer.—La Revue Roumaine, 
30 francs; The English Church Review, 6d, net; The Blue 
Book, 1s. net; United Empire. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London, 
LAMLEY & CO., ane 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo. 1s. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING ROOM. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Large and varied stock of all the most beautiful 

Illustrated Books, Poets, Works of Travel, 

and Standard Fiction suitable for Christmas 

Presents. Books bound in Leather for 

Presentation can be inspected in a Special 
Department. 


COLLECTORS and STUDENTS should 
inspect the LARGE COLLECTION of 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


| Christmas Illustrated Catalogue, Now Ready, Post free. 
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CONTAINING ALL NEW HONOURS CON- 
: 1913 EDITION FERRED (INCLUDING RECIPIENTS AT 
NOW READY. THE INDIAN DURBAR). 


| The Standard Peerage Volume 
, published in Three Centuries. 


PEERAGE “courtesy tities, “pp 


(With Royal 
: BARONETAGE ‘sve: 
KNIGHTAGE, 

$. 

COMPANIONAGE:; 
= Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 
id Clear, Accurate and All Alphabetically Illustrated with 
” Easy of Reference. Arranged. Armorial Bearings. 
3. A very mine of information (including addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, and the members of the 
n Collateral Branches of all Peers and Baronets; also regarding Bishops, Privy Councillors, Knights and Com- 


panions of the various Orders, Precedence, Coronation Ceremony, Formal Medes of Address, &c., &c. 


1. Cloth gilt (Royal Edition) 34s. @d. net; or in 2 Vols, 168. 6d, net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 
Edition), half weight and thickness of Royal Edition, 50s. net. 


London: DEAN @& SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now Ready. 1s. net. is. id. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


Why is the Typewriter so y 
E A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME universally adopted ? y 
THE SCHEME of the UNIONIST 
s: agg oe No, it is because it is progressive. It is one of 
ind JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. the pace makers of modern commerce. You 


cannot do things at the prevailing speed 
without it. 


You must have a typewriter but—don’t get 
anything. Get a machine which has been tried 
and tested like the 


and you will save time and money, derive 
satisfaction from the quality of the work and 


be possessed of a permanently efficient writing 
machine. 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


— | F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P 


<< 


a 
3 ™ The Standard in a \eading article says :—‘* The ogg of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modes 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question ot 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘ The volume lays down a scheme of 
reform—not in the form of an Act of Parliament—which will be 
carefully studied, and we think generally approved, by the great bulk 
of students of social problems.” 

The Nottingham Guardian :—‘ In preparation for the task which 
their party will soon have to undertake, Unionists ought to study the 
subject very carefully and they will find this report of great value.” 

The Western Mail says :—‘‘ A very interesting contribution to the 
political controversies of the day.” 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, B.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


ELK 


Of all Booksellers, or direct rom the Office : 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


free. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 16, at 1 o’clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), including the 
roperty of D'ARCY WYVELL, Esq., of Constable Burton, comprising POR- 
FRAITS IN MEZZOTINT AND LINE, by leading Engravers ; the property 
of T. MACKENZIE FOWLER, Esq., comprising MODERN ETCHINGS and 
LITHOGRAPHS by J. M. Whistler, Sir F. Short, R.A., and Axel Haig ; and 
DRAWINGS, by William Blake, Sir J. Tenniel, G. du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, 
Phil May, &c.; the property of ARCHIBALD G. B. RUSSELL, Esq., of 
23 Upper Brook Street, W., including WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and an 
interesting series of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS ; other properties, com- 
prising engraved portraits, fancy subjects, caricatures, and sporting prints, mostl 
in colours; also some OIL and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS by Sir 
Lawrence, A. Nasmyth, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., David Cox, W. Mulready, Carlo 
Pellegriai, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS AND MEZZOTINTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C. on TUESDAY, December 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising the property of a Private Collector, including FINE MEZZOTINTS, 
mostly Portraits of the English School, etc. ; other Properties comprising Prints in 
Mezzotint, Stipple, Line, and Aquatint, many being in Colours, the Property of 
CARL GRABOWSKY, Esq., of 20 Poststrasse, St. Petersburg, mainly from a 
Collection formed in Moscow many years ago, including Engravings of the English 
School, in Colours ; Fancy Subjects of the French School, mainly in Colours, and 
Sporting Prints; the Property of a Private Collector, including asplendid impression 
of the First State of the Gower Family, by J. R. Smith, after G. Romney ; and 
Brilliant Prints of Sir Walter Scott, by C.  Etag after Sir H. Raeburn ; and of 
Lords George and Charles Spencer, by W. W. Barney, after R. Cosway ; also fine 
Impressions of well-known and popular Mezzotints, many being in Early States. 

May be viewed Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies price 1s. each. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
INCLUDING THE FANSHAW PAPERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 18, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
and LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Fanshaw Papers, being the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshaw, 1603-1656 ; Important Literary Manu- 
scripts by Burns, Carlyle, Geo. Meredith, and Rudyard Kipling ; a fine Musical 
Manuscript by Wagner; numerous Letters of George Meredith; Six remarkable 
Letters written by Miss Jane Welsh to Carlyle before their marriage ; Documents 
signed by William Penn, founder of nce: oat anpublished letters of Byron, 
and an Account of his Death, by his Italian Valet ; a fine Series of letters from 
Sir W. Scott and his Family to his Brother-in-law, Charles Carpenter ; one of the 
Last Letters written by Nelson, to Lady Hamilton, before he left England in 
September, 1805 ; An important Historical Letter signed by Charles I., and a large 
number of extremely interesting Letters from Lamb, Coleridge, and Southey, to 
John Rickman, the taker. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, AND THE PONSONBY 
COLLECTION OF BOOK PLATES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C., on FRIDAY, December 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable and interestin 
MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, 
including a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the late THOMAS WOOLNER, 
Esq., R.A. ; the magnificent Ponsonby Collection of Book Plates, the Property of 
the COUNTESS OF MAYO; Early Printed Books and Manuscripts from the 
Library of Dr. ADRIAN FORTESCUE; Byron's Fugitive Pieces, 1806, Presenta- 
tion Copy ; Shakespeare's Othello, 1630; a fine Copy of Walton’s Complete Angler, 
First Edition ; First Editior.s of Milton's Paradise Lost, and other English Classics ; 
fine examples of Bookbinding by the Mearnes, and others; Fine Art and other 
Illustrated Books; County Histories; Water-Colour Drawings by Famous Artists, &c. 

May be viewed two dajs prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, O_p Lace, Furs, Musica INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrs, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies vee we 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(COMM. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 10to 6. Admission rs. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, s1a NEW BOND STREET. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
A HEADMASTER is required to take office either in 


January or after Easter. He must be a graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and a Member of the Church of England, but need not necessarily 
bein Holy Orders. 

For particulars apply to the Clerk to the Governors, Duncombe Place, York. 


MAGAZINE 


of OUTDOOR LIFE 


SOME DECEMBER CONTENTS : 


The “ Push” Shot in Golf 


By GEORGE DUNCAN. Another article of the re- 
markable series which celebrated professionals are writing 
for ** Fry’s Magazine.” 


The Increasing Popularity of 
Curling 


By BERTRAM SMITH. An up-to-date account of the 


great ice game which is making such progress at the 
present time. 


The Dog of the Day 


By CABER FEIGH. A Study of the West Highland 
White Terrier, the little old-fashioned looking fellow from 
the North who has taken the world by storm recently. 
A very valuable article to would-be buyers and breeders. 
With 27 photographs taken by our own photographer. 


The Art of Driving Horses in 
Single Harness | 


By WODEHOUSE R. H. GARLAND. The whole 
| Art and Craft of Driving, by a Master. Fully illustrated. 


Testing a Motor Cycle 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON. A quite unique account 
of a most important feature in the life of a motor cycle: 
its trial the last thing before it leaves the maker. Fully 
illustrated. } 


Golfing Methods: Where Ex- 
perts Agree and Differ 


By KENNETH KENT. 


A Salmon (a Short Fishing Story) 


Some Hints on Ratting with 
Ferret and Dog 


By OWEN JONES. 


The Grandeur of Dartmoor 


By HUMPHREY JOEL. Fully illustrated with 27 
special Photographs. . 


Bridge Curiosities 


By CUT CAVENDISH 


Buy the December Number now, and if you 
think it is not worth 6d., return it to us, and we 
will refund the 6d., plus the cost of postage, 3d. 


BUY THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
NOW ON SALE 
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READY MONDAY. 
Price 1]- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 
Author of ‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 
‘*Coon-Can”’ is the newest and most amusing of 
card games. It is easy to learn, but play may 
involve the exercise of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including 
Ceylon and Burma. Published under the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. Medium 8vo. with Text Illustrations and 12 Plates, 
DIPTERA NEMATOCERA (excluding Chironomidz and Culicidz), £1. 
London: Tayior & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta: THacker, Spink & Co. Bombay: THacker & Co., Ltd. 
Berlin; FRIEDLANDER UND Soun, Carlstrasse 11. 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF THE MALAY 
PENINSULA, published under the authority of the Government of the 

Federated Malay States. Edited by H. C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S. Medium 8vo, 

with Map and Text Illustrations. 

~ REPRILIA and BATRACHIA, by GEORGE A. BOULENGER, D.Sc., 


Price rss. 
London: Tayior & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Kuala Lumpur: Feperatep Macay States GOVERNMENT Press, 

Singapore: Ketty & Watsu, Ltd. 


P O Under Contract with H.M. Government. - 
ré Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying 


Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


| For freight and passage apply: 


P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, EC, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.. London. ‘ 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 
LINE, | MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
via the Suez Canal. 


Fenchurch 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and MSW. 


Street, London. West End Agency: Tos. Coox & Son, 125 


CHRISTMAS IN MADEIRA, THE 
CANARIES, OR THE GAPE. 


SPECIAL FARES. 
Apply UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 
BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Dividend No. 2. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 5s. per Share hae 
been declared, payable to all Shareholders registered on the Slet — 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS. 


A STRONG AND SATISFACTORY POSITION. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on Thursday, the Earl of Bessborough, 0.V.O., 
C.B. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Mann, F.C.1.S.) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: The share capital remains the came as last year. 
The share premium account has been dealt with in the manner approved 
at the last annual meeting. Sundry creditors represent amounte owing 
by the corporation at June 30, which, of course, have since that date 
been liquidated. On the other side of the balance sheet the balance 
of the purchase of our lease and the expenditure on firewood concessions 
represent £3919. We have expended on plant, machinery, and buildings 
during the twelve months £40,792. Our cash in hand at June 3 amounted 
to £147,257, or an increase over last year of about £7000; but in the period 
we paid away in dividends an additional] £26,782. In the profit and lose 
account, on the credit side, you will notice the value of gold won from 
current working was £474,365; a profit of £7436 was made on the re- 
treatment of old tailings, and sundry receipts amounted to £4863, making 
@ total of £486,665. Expenses on current working were £272,240, leaving 
@ distributable profit of £214,425. The directors’ further remuneration 
absorbed £11,956 of this, and £187,002 was paid away ee dividends, the 
balance of £15,487 being added to the amount brought for- 
ward from last year, thus giving us a credit balance on profit 
and lose account of £76,168 at June 3 last. Our investments stand at 
£56,160, the same figure as last year. The shares in the Ashanti-Obuasi 
Trading Compeny are yielding a good return, and are worth considerably 
more than the figure at which they appear in the accounts. Ashanti Gold- 
fields Territories are continuing systematic prospecting operations, but we 
have not yet received from them any notice of the discovery of a mine 
suitable either for working on joint account or for separate flotation under 
the terms of the contract. Ashanti Rivers and Concessions are, I am 
informed, prospecting over an area which gives promise of good resulte. 
Returning to the matter of plant and machinery, one of the principal 
items is the addition of two unite to our central treatment plant, which 
now consists of seven units. With your permission, I shall now make a 
few observations on pointe arising out of the consulting engineer’s report 
which ie before you. You will have noticed that the rate of gold produc- 
tion has been maintained at about £40,000 per month, and the fect that 
this rate has only entailed a relatively insignificant reduction in the 
profit value of the existing ore reserve is the best indication that it has 
not been put either extravagantly high or too low. The provision we 
have now made for treating larger quantities of ore by roasting and 
eyaniding enables me to state with confidence that we can meet the 
falling off in the treatment of Justice’s oxidised ore by an increased 
tonnege and yield from other sources, and that for the eneuing twelve 
months, at least, no difficulty can be foreseen in maintaining an average 
of £40,000 monthly yield from approximately the game monthly tonnage 
as at present, say, 12,000 to 13,00 tons. I may go further and point out 
that the present actually calculable ore reserve, which is equivalent to 
about two and e-half years of profit at the same rate as we are at 
present earning, does not in any way represent the total profitable life 
of the mines. On our own past experience—and in saying this I am 

iving you the considered opinion of the ae | engineer—we are 
justified in looking forward to a good many years of substantial profit- 
earning, although it ie, of course, impossible to say that the rate of 
profit will always remain as at present. Last year, at our annuel meeting, 
I mentioned thet we wished to build up a cash reserve and had at that 
date about £80,000, out of which would have to be paid the construction 
and equipment then in hand. The expenditure on this up to June 30 last 
amoun to about £41,000, leaving us a balance of £39,000; but, con- 
currently, during the twelve months we have been able to add about 
£20,000, and therefore we shall start the new year with a cash reserve 
of about £60,000 to meet further capita] expenditure. The only important 
new Pye immediately asked for, and which is already oo is 
the oy gas engine, which we estimate will cost, complete 
and erected, about £10,000. This being our fifteenth annual meeting, it 
seems to me to be a favourable opportunity to say just a few worde 
by wey of retrospect. When the corporation was formed, in 1897, we 
had only our own friende and the nominees of the vendor company as 
shareholders. To-day the number of shareholders ie 5010. The original 
issued share capital was £114,000, made up of £50,000 in shares allotted 
as fully paid to the vendore and £64,000 in cash. To-day our capital ie, 
in round figures, £214,000. Operations were started in 1897, in an un- 
known country, utterly devoid of transport facilities. By March, 1898, we 
were able to commence crushing. All our machinery was sectionalised 
having been carried up on men’s heads. It included a smal] battery of 
five light stamps, the crushing capacity being about 250 tons monthly. 
To-day our entire plant is of the most modern description. and the 
reduction worke are capable of treating over 15,000 tons per month. Up 
to November 3 last gold to the value of £2,640,000 hae been won. Divi- 
dends paid amount to £934,665, and we have paid to the Government 
£139, for royalty. I now move: “‘ That the report of the directore, 
dated December 4, 1912, and the auditors, dated November 27, 1912, and 
the accounts for the year ended June 30, 1912, be received, approved, and 


Mr. George Edwards (Deputy Chairman) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held, when epecial resolu- 
tione dealing with the remuneration of the directors were carried, after 
an amendment, moved by Mr. Mayer, to the effect that the same be 
left to the shareholders in general meeting to vote any amount they 
d in addition to the fixed fees, had been defeated. 


per 1912, and to holders of Coupon No. 2 attached to Share W 


rer. 

The Transfer Booke of the Company will be Closed from the let to the 
6th January, 1913, both deys inclusive. , 

Dividend Warrante will be dispatched early in to South 

Shareholders from the Office, Jo! esburg, and 
to European registered Shareholders from the London Tranefer Office, 
No. 5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Further intimation will be given by advertisement to holders of Share 
Warreate to Bearer as to the date on which their coupons mey be pre- 
sented for payment. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Transfer Office to 
Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction 
of the English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrente paid by the London Tranefer Office to 
Shareholders resident in France and Coupons paid by the Compagnie 
Francaise de Banques et de Mines, Paris, will be ect to a deduction 
of 1s. 2d. in the pound on account of French Income Tax and the French 
Transfer Duty. 

By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office : 
5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.O., 
14th December, 1912. 


" A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature: Volume IX 
From Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift. Edited by 
A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
“ The ninth volume of this large work confirms the high 
reputation gained for the book by its predecessors. . . « The 
canvas, as the editors remark in their prefatory note. becomes 
more crowded as the history advances more nearly to the 
present time; but the skilful composition of the volume, and the 
udicious distribution of its material among specialists of skill 
cep the picture always free from intricacy or confusion.” 


Scotsman 

Studies and Essays 
Keats, Shelley, and Shakespeare Studies, and Essays in 
English Literature. By S. J. MARY SUDDARD, L.L.A., 


Fellow Univ. Gall. 

** So rich and so significant a little book this is, that what 
brief reference can now be given to it will be only an injustice 
unless it serve to bring it readers. And this because the 
essays contained in it are not a series of flashes, fireworks of 
intuition, nor anything in the way of mere towrs de jorce, but 
because they one con all and each in its own way reveal a 
mind of a v beautiful gravity, a personality perfectly 
happy in its sanity, and a serene and intense delight in the 
best things life has given to literature."— Westminster Gazette 


Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposi- 
tion 
By D. A. WINSTANLEY, M.A. 

“Mr. Winstanley has composed a very careful and well- 
informed study of an intricate period of English history—that 
comprising the formation of the Administration of 1776 with 
Chatham as its real, though not its nominal, head, the unhappy 
existence of that Administration, and the consolidation of 
Lord North's Government. Though he treads in the footsteps 
of Lecky, he has gone much more deeply into manuscript 
authorities. . . . Nothing could be clearer than Mr. 
Winstanley’s analysis of the various elements that made up 
the Whig Opposition.” —A theneum 


The Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish Joint- 


Stock Companies to 1720 
By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. 
In three volumes. 
The publication of this work is now complete. Volume I 
traces the general development of the joint-stock system to 
Volume II deals with companies for foreign trade, 


Royal 8vo 
gs net 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Demy 8vo 
7s 6d net 


1720. 
colonization, fishing, and mining; and Volume III with 
water suppl postal, street-lighting, manufacturing, banking, 


finance, and insurance a. This volume alsocontains 
statements relating to the Crown finances. The volumes may 


purc separately, price 17s net, 15s net, and 18s net, 
respectively. 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A.; G. W. 
PROTHERO, Litt.D., F.B.A. ; and STANLEY LEATHES, 
M.A., C.B. ; assisted by E. A. BENIANS, M.A. Containing 
141 maps, the majority of which are coloured, with a full 
index, and an introduction by E. A. BENIANS. 

The — idea of the AZJas is to illustrate, in a series of 
u 


maps of and of its different countries, as well as of 
other parts of the world associated with the —— of Euro- 
pean history, the course of events by which the Europe of the 


fitteenth a has been transformed into the Europe of the 

esent day. The Ottoman advance in Europe, and Asia 

Jinor, and the subsequent shrinkage of the Ottoman Empire 
for instance, which may be used as an example of special in- 
terest at the moment, are clearly shown by reference to certain 
of the maps. An historical introduction traces the course of 
the territorial changes and explains the purpose of each map. 
A_ detailed prospectus giving full particulars of the volume 
will be sent on application. 
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New Educational Publications 
Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post free 
on application. 


Burke: 


Speech on Conciliation with 
America. Edited, 


with introduction and 


notes, by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 
Dryden: The Preface to the Fables. 
rod Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. H. 
Wi uiams, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. English 
Literature for Schools Series. 
atime Key to the Exercises in English Composi- 


tion. By W. Murison, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Cambridge University Press 
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Mr. Murray's New Books. 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S. 
THE SOUTH POLE. 


Two Vols. Numerous Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


Punch says: “I cannot find terms for my admiration of 
Amundsen, and especially for his laughing modesty ; he is full of 
enthusiasm for the achievement, but every word of his praise 
goes to his dashing men. I reciprocate the international courtesy 
and ——* which he has s10wn throughout and congrats: 
= him most heartily upon a delightful. history of a delightful 

ea 


GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 1832-40. Edited 
by Viscount ESHER, G.C.B. Two Vols. Illustrations. 
36s. net. 


The Times says: ‘One of the most conga ging. and to all 
Britons most engrossing, revelations of Royal life t have ever 
been published.” 


A DELIGHTFUL PRESENT. 
MR. NEWBOLT’S POEMS. 


In One Volume. 53s. net. 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp JusTICE KENNEDY. net. 

‘It is the purity and masculine force of Sir William Kennedy’s 

English that chiefly attracts us in reading through his version. He 

has shown an excellent tact in steering clear of pedantry... . 


there is seldom a doubt about the meaning, the expression is brief 
and pointed, and some of the turns are distinctly neat.” — 7imes. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD. 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 
By T. G. WAKELING. 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 
By K. M. EDGE. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR 
DUMONT. By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH 
ITALY. New Edition by Tancrep Borenius, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. 43 38. met. 


A RECORD OF HARD FIGHTING, HEROISM, AND ADVENTURE. 
THE WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES, 


Napoleon’s Standard Bearers on the Battlefield from Austerlitz 

to Waterloo, By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. 12s, net. 
THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 

By ALAN OSTLER. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author spent his time in the Arab camps, living with their 
leaders in their tents. It presents a detailed picture of the pomp 
and circumstance of desert warfare ; and shows how not even 
modern tactics nor long-range weapons have yet abolished the 
painted pavilions, scarlet saddles, lances and flashing scimitars 
wherewith the Arabs have made their warfare glorious from time 
immemorial. 


"AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING BOOK TO NATURE LOVERS. 
THE STORY OF A HARE, | 
By J. TREGARTHEN. Illustrations. 6s. net. 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
4 SHARP McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B. 
net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WELSH 
CHURCH. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
ST. ASAPH. Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE TIMES says :—‘‘ One of the greatest services he has ren- 
dered to the Church of which he is so distinguished a leader. 
The book is forcibly written. The facts are stated with precision, 
. » . the book manifests a sense of proportion and a frankness of 
statement which will give it a value long after the controversy it 
has in view has ceased. . . . The Bishop does not shun controversy, 
and it is manifest that he is im closest touch with all that is going 
of in the Principality.” 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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